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FACT &© COMMENT 


_ BIRCH, J.P., president of the National 
Federation of Furniture Manufacturers, Eng- 
land, in discussing the English luxury tax recently, 
made a very thoughtful statement from 
The English which we quote the following: 
Luxury List. “As far as the Luxury Tax goes, 
I believe if it were to be carried out to 
any great extent in the manufacture of furniture, it 
would have the effect of hitting very hard the better 
class and higher branches of our trade. Take the town 
of High Wycombe, for instance; there are a great 
many articles of furniture made that come purely and 
simply under the definition of luxurious goods, and 
when you take into consideration the number of men 
and women employed in the production of these goods, 
and the enormous amount of wages paid away annu- 
ally, it would be little less than suicidal to put any em- 
bargo upon the trade, because those who know any- 
thing about the development of our staple industry 
must be perfectly well aware that to a great extent the 
improvement in the product and in the wealth of the 
community has come through the better-class trade, 
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and not through the ordinary, old-fashioned business 
which was almost exclusively carried on here up to 
twenty years ago. These are my own personal opinions 
in the matter.” 


E HAVE become so used to figures representing 
large sums of money that it is necessary for us 
to undertake some other method of expression in order 
that we may visualize what these vast 
What Isa __ sums really mean. 

Billion? New York’s quota on the Fourth 
Liberty Loan is $1,800,000,000. The 
sum is easy to write or to say, but not one man in a, 

thousand can comprehend what such a sum means. 

Here is one way of illustrating it. Supposing you 
had started to count out money at the beginning of the 
Christian Era, and counted $1 per minute, night and 
day, 365 days per year, you would still have fiftten 
centuries yet to work. 

Or if you had taken a train on January 1, in the 
year 1, and had traveled at the rate of sixty miles an 
hour, night and day, ever since, you would still have 
to travel 1,506 years after next January 1, before you 
had completed 1,800,000,000 miles. 

Now, to bring a little more closely home the trans- 
lation of money into materials, the Interior Decorat- 





































































ing Division in the last drive raised $8,305,150. This 
sum has enabled the United States Government to 
maintain 1,500 men abroad as follows: 

Sustenance, equipment, lighting, heat and canton- 
ments for one year, plus transportation overseas. And 

Assurance of the salaries of every private for 
one year. And 

Fifteen hundred Enfield rifles, one for every man. 
And 

A gas mask for every private and officer. And 

Five field kitchens, 500 automatic rifles, 10,000,000 
cartridges, ammunition for a small barrage protecting 
them against a raid. 

And besides those items the army was able to ob- 
tain from the same total of subscription these addi- 
tional things: 

Fifty baby tanks, 50 armored motor cars, 50 scout 
planes, 300 radio plants and funds to establish 20 base 
hospitals of 500 beds each. 


I’ IS unfortunate that the newspapers spread abroad 
unauthenticated reports of fabulous wages being 
received by the unskilled workers. Such reports have a 

very unsettling influence when read 
The Dangers of by other workers, and they are be- 
Exaggeration. lieved without any question because 
of the mere fact that they have been 
published in reputable newspapers. 

Not long since a local paper published a story to 
the effect that a negro in Pittsburgh entered a fur- 
niture store and asked to be shown some furniture. 

“He wanted the best in the house. To the amaze- 
ment of the clerks, his selections amounted to $2,600. 
The colored man then wanted to know what arrange- 
‘How much can 
you pay down?’ asked the clerk. The negro dove into 
his pockets and pulling out a roll of bills as big as two 


ments he could make about credit. 


fists, said that he could pay $2,000 down and would 
like to have time for the balance. The articles bought 
were massive pieces, the kind that would ordinarily go 
into some mansion. The amount that this man paid 
down on his original bill was only a practical illustra- 
tion of how the installment business is progressing 
here. There is a class of trade that wants good stuff 
these days, and this class is the industrial workers.” 
Doubting the correctness of the statement, we sub- 
mitted the question to a Pittsburgh merchant who char- 
“Tt is true, how- 
ever,” he said, “that the industrial part of Pittsburgh 


acterized the story as ridiculous. 


is exceedingly prosperous and the workers are spending 
their money in a liberal manner.” It would seem to 
us that even if such stories are not made out of whole 
cloth, it is an error of judgment to put them forward as 
facts, unless, first, they have been thoroughly investi- 
gated, and second, a useful purpose is served in pub- 
lishing the story. 





WAR SAVINGS SOCIETIES. 

HE following people in our trade have organized 

War Savings Societies: 

H. D. Buettell, Cheney Bros., Clifford & Lawton, 
Columbia Mills, Dexter Mills, Ellis & Lamb, Elms & 
Sellon, D. M. Fernandes, Gould-Mersereau, Dickie & 
Kelly, A. McLean Co., Eugene Neumaier, Joseph Pop- 
per, M. H. Rogers, Saubiac & Son, F. Schumacher & 
Co., Stroheim & Romann, Shapiro & Son, Stead & 
Miller, J. H. Thorp & Co. 

It is hoped that these societies will be established 
with all firms, because they pledge the subscriber to 
take a certain definite number of stamps per month, 
and the matter then becomes clerical for the office man 
to watch, relieving every one else of the burden of 
soliciting each week. 





FIRST JAPANESE BUILT VESSELS HERE. 

HE first of the forty-five steel vessels to be built in 

Japan for the United States Shipping Board has 
arrived in this country, been accepted and placed in 
commission under the American flag. This ship is the 
Eastern Sun, a cargo carrier of 9,000 deadweight tons, 
built in the Kobe yards of the Kasawaki Dockyard 
Company. In this connection it is interesting to note 
that of the twenty-three steel vessels of 145,000 dead- 
weight tons which have been chartered from Japanese 
owners by the Shipping Board all but one have now 
been delivered in this country. 





THE ILLUSTRATION OPPOSITE. 


T MAY be recalled that in July, August and Septem- 
i* ber we illustrated faintly in gray outline a number 
of suggestions for window treatments, printed on 
water-color paper. We invited competitions based upon 
these outlines and the best that were sent us were by 
the John B. Holtzclaw Co., Los Angeles. Everybody 
in the Holtzclaw studio was interested in the lay-outs, 
and Harry A. Nielsen, vice-president of the company, 
colored them. 

On the opposite page we reproduce three of the 
colored sketches. It is a pity we cannot show the work 
in color, as it is decidedly interesting. The illustration 
on the left shows the valance and overdrapery of a 
brocade from Schumacher & Co. over one of Johnson 
& Faulkner’s satins. The center illustration shows the 
valance and drapery of velours from Johnson & Faulk- 
ner, with the center drapery in Cheney satin. The 
illustration on the right-hand side has the valance in 
velours with side drapery in damask. 
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HERE exists to-day a certain degree of restive- 
ness concerning employment conditions in all 
fields of commercial endeavor. In some in- 
stances this restiveness manifests itself in a fear of un- 
employment, in others it becomes a condition of irrita- 
bility, while the general talk and discussion of “enor- 
mously high wages” in certain lines has bred discontent 
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1 WE MAN 


ment. Then I would take the new job I had been 
offered and chart out a similar list of advantages and 
disadvantages and compare the two. If I found that my 
information concerning the offered position was not 
sufficiently definite to enable me to make a proper list, 
it would show me that I was not sufficiently informed 
to give its qualities a fair judgment, and I would begin 








where formerly satisfaction 
predominated. 

It is, perhaps, human 
nature to worry during 
such times. The air is full 
of anxiety over one thing 
and another, conditions of 
life are abnormal, and the 
matter of a livelihood 
touches us all most vitally. 
Moreover, it is not surpris- 
ing that under circum- 
stances of indecision con- 
cerning a contemplated po- 
sition the question is often 
voiced, “If you were in my 
place, what would you do?” 

“What would I do?” 
said a man recently. “I 
would do this: I would take 
the job I held at present 
and reduce all of its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages 
to tangible factors by put- 
ting everything down in a 
written list. 

“This list must con- 
tain everything that I could 
think of that had any bear- 
ing on my present employ- 
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My Present Jos. 


Character of firm. 

How They Treat Me. 

How They Treat Other 
Employees. 

Do Employees Frequent- 
ly Change? 

Their Financial Respon- 
sibility. 

Their Standing in the 
Trade. 

Their Methods of Doing 
Business. 

My Environment. 

Hours of Work. 

Its Influence on My 
Health. 

The Likelihood It Offers 
of a Prosperous 
Future. 

Likelihood of Advance- 
ment, Imminent or Re- 
mote. 

Is My Present Success 
Due to My Own Per- 
sonal Efforts, to My 
Surroundings, or to 
My Firm? 

To What Degree Is Each 
of These Things Re- 
sponsible for My Suc- 
cess? 

Has My Progress with 
My Present Firm Been 
Satisfactory ? 

What Other Compensa- 
tions Are There Be- 
sides Salary? 

Salary. 


THE OTHER Job. 


Reputation of Firm. 


What They Promise in 
the Way of Induce- 
ments. 

How Do They Treat 
Their Employees? 

Do They Change Fre- 
quently? 

What Is Their Financial 
Reputation ? 

How Do They Stand in 
the Trade? 

Do Their Business 
Methods Appeal _ to 
Me? 


Would My Environment 
Be Comfortable? 


What Will be the Char- 
acter of My Work? 

Would It Have Any In- 
fluence on My Health? 

Does It Offer a Definite 
Future ? 

What Is the Likelihood 

of Advancement? 

Can I Do as Well for 
Them as for My Pres- 
ent Firm? 

What Other Compensa- 
tions Are There Be- 
sides Salary? 


Salary. 


further inquiries immedi- 
ately. 

“Now, provided I had 
all the knowledge obtain- 
able and my list was com- 
plete as I have suggested, I 
would be in a position to 
compare deductively the 
values of the two positions ; 
or if there was a third posi- 
tion under consideration I 
would have three lists in- 
stead of two. Then I 
would start and mark off 
on the opposing lists all 
items which seemed to be 
evenly balanced so as to 
cancel each other, and 
when I had reduced them 
both to factors which 
would not cancel I would 
be in a position to compare 
the merits of one with those 
of the other. 

“This may seem to be 
somewhat of a mechanical 
process in which judgment 
has no particular place, but 
judgment has been exer- 
cised in the process of 





analyzing the qualities of the different positions. If 
that judgment has been faulty the result will not be 
reliable, but if one has given careful study and due 
appreciation to the various items the lists contain, little 
more is necessary to reach a decision. 

“Of course, if a man is married and the position 
he is contemplating means different hours to those he 
has been accustomed to, or if he would be required to 
move his home to another location or to another town, 
he has to consider how his family would be affected 
by the change. 

“It is not necessary for me to argue the ethics of 
the case nor to suggest that a man’s wife should be con- 
tent to share with him any changed conditions which a 
new position might necessitate. These things are not 
always governed according to laws of equity and fair- 
ness. Many a man has moved to a better position, one 
which offered him a wider scope and better prospects 
of advancement, only to find that his wife could not ‘fit 
into’ the new environment. She was ‘too far from 
home and family,’ ‘lonesome,’ etc., and after sticking it 
out for a few months, or maybe years, he has had to 
return to the home town and settle down in a sub- 
ordinate position from which he never escaped. 

“Therefore, in casting up the sum of advantages 
and disadvantages, it is wise for the man to give heed 
to such collateral conditions as may have a bearing on 
his ultimate decision. 

“In laying out this list, or this scheme of lists,” 
said he, “I am giving you my plan of considering men 
in my employ. Every little while I am confronted with 
the question of holding or relinquishing some valued 
employee. 

“Our business is peculiar. We are largely under 
the necessity of training our own men to do our work 
the way we want it done, and floaters in the labor 
market are of no value to us. There are other lines of 
business similar to ours which assist in the preparation 
of men who might be available for our use, but it takes 
time for us to readjust them to our system, and so we 
have to carefully consider every case on its own merits. 

“When one of my men comes to me with the in- 
formation that he has been offered another position at 
an increase of salary, I am compelled, notwithstanding 





THe EMPLOYEE. 


His Character. What to Firm Prestige 


Appearance. and Firm Organiza- 
Acquaintance with Our tion? 
_ Customers. Has He Grown in 
Knowledge of Our Value? 
Methods. Has He Reached His 


Ability to Make Friends 





for the House. 

Ability to Produce Busi- 
ness. 

What Percentage of His 
Business Is Due to 
Personal Effort? 


Limit of Value? 
What Favorable Qual- 
ities Does He Possess? 
What Unfavorable Qual- 
ities ? 


Salary. 











the fact that we advance salaries as often as we can, to 
take up the case and make a decision based on the cir- 
cumstances which surround it. I resort to my system 
of lists, I put down on the one side all of that particu- 
lar individual’s known plus qualifications; below that 
I put his minus qualifications. 

“Now, if I have in mind some one to fill the posi- 
tion from within my own staff or from outside, I try 
to list the qualities of that individual for comparison. 
If I have not, then my deductions must take another 
course. 

“Figuring on the basis of salary with the qualifica- 
tions of my man before me, I try to gauge the service 
my money buys. How does he compare with others 
in my employ at the same salary he receives, and how 
will he compare if his salary is raised to that received 
by other men who receive the salary he aspires to? 

“My plan has nothing in it of preferences, likes or 
dislikes—these things influence my decision, it is true, 
but only in so far as they are based on qualities which 
may be reduced to written units. 

“To explain more clearly the kind of things I refer 
to as qualities, I have written out for you some sample 
lists. They do not necessarily contain all that I would 
use, but they are suggestive of the theory I employ.” 





CONCERNING BUILDING RESTRICTIONS. 


ECORATORS in New York have been much dis- 
turbed by rumors that they will not be able to 
undertake any contracts for work that exceeds $2,500, 
the War Industries Board having passed a resolution 
that this restriction be placed on “unnecessary work.” 
No such conclusion has been reached. The War 
Industries Board has endeavored in a certain degree to 
protect industries by discouraging the organization of 
new industries, requiring new plants and new build- 
ings. The board passed a resolution that in the public 
interest all new undertakings not essential and not 
contributing toward the winning of the war should be 
discouraged. Among other things, which come under 
this recommendation, was the clause which forbids 
“permit or license for repairs or extensions to existing 
buildings involving in the aggregate a cost over $2,500.” 
If a contract for interior decoration involves re- 
building or reconstruction, it would invite the disap- 
proval of the board, but the entire circular, No. 21, 
has to do specifically with the manufacturers, jobbers, 
distributors, dealers and consumers of building ma- 
terials. 


EW customers are being continually added to 
the clientele of the Lace Finishing Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. They have a well-equipped establishment 
for dyeing, refinishing and repairing lace curtains, 
and give every care to the quality of their work. 
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It Is Useless Now to Discuss the Tardy Participation of America in the 
War. We Are in It Now and We Will Stay in It Until the End. The Big 
Thing to Engross Our Attention Is the Size and Strength of the Blow We 


Can Deliver. 


The Facts Here Quoted Are as Encouraging as They Are 


Informative. 


Americans rarely bragged about producing a 

beautiful thing or an artistic thing but would 
rather advertise the fact that we erected the biggest 
bridge in the world, or tallest building, or 
the largest railway tunnel, or the most 
expensive mansion. 

Irving S. Cobb refers to this in an 
article in the Saturday Evening Post and 
comments on the fact that it is a good 
thing we can do these practical things, 
for during the past nine months, we have 
been able to erect on French soil the big- 
gest cold-storage plant with two excep- 
tions in the world; the biggest automobile 
storage depot with one exception in the 
world; the biggest system of military- 
equipment warehouses in the world; the 
biggest field bakery in the world; the 
biggest strictly military seaport in the 
world; what will shortly be the biggest 
military hospital in the world; the biggest 
warehouse for stock provender in the 


B anes the war, Europeans used to say that 


Thousands 





of 


burgh, N. Y. At the outset, experts estimated that we 
could land 20,000 troops and handle 6,000 tons of 
freight, monthly. We handled 42,000 troops in one 
day in June and instead of 6,000 tons of freight a 
month, we are handling 5,000 a day. 

What about our industrial adapta- 
bility ? 

When this war began Germany 
practically controlled the world’s supply 
of potash. We have not only developed 
new potash fields in America, but have 
found a way to take potash from the flue 
dust of cement works. We are now in- 
dependent of the German potash supply 
for all time. 

What we have accomplished in dyes 
is fairly well known, but our record 
would not be complete without a résumé 
of the accomplished facts in this industry. 

One of the largest producers of dyes 
recently demonstrated at the National 
Exposition of Chemical Industries, that 


Ameri- every reasonable demand for fast colors 


world; the biggest junkshop in the world; 
the biggest round house in the world; 
the biggest staff-training school in the 
world; the biggest gasoline-storage plant 
in the world; the biggest acetylene-gas 
plant in the world; the next to the big- 
gest training camp for aviators in the 
world and a lot of the other biggest 


things. We have a railway system in France as big as 
the Erie. We have our own cannon shops; we have one 


can indusrial plants 
hum with an activity 
which not only means 


American = supremacy 

on the battle front, but 

means also economic 

independence of enemy 

countries for all future 
time. 


has been met, and they further declare 
that “the manufacture of dyes in all its 
complexity with a stability based upon 
American research, and built upon Amer- 
ican capital, may be regarded as fully 
established in America.” 

For years before the war Germany 
was buying up the world’s supply of 


castor oil and storing it for use in lubricating aero- 
plane engines. 


We have perfected a mineral oil that 


factory in France that produces from seven to ten 
locomotives a day; and we are turning out flat cars, 
freight cars and box cars by the scores daily, as a baker 
turns out cakes, employing 14,000 men in this one shop. 
Already we have buildings enough erected to reach, if 
placed end to end, from Washington, D. C., to New- 
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serves as well as castor oil in all but the very fast 
fighting planes. 

We have discovered a way to make coal smokeless 
by extracting from it valuable by-products that have 
previously gone to waste. 

We have found a way to save half the oil, greases 








and animal fats that have been lost in use in the past. 

We have recently produced a gas mask that can be 
worn for hours without discomfort, even in a rapid 
advance. We have introduced improvements in rifles 
and machine guns that give our soldiers weapons 
greatly superior to the enemy. 

New methods in appliances for fighting sub- 
marines have overcome the U-boat menace. 

New industrial methods in shipbuilding have 
speeded up our production beyond all expectation. 

Improvements in wireless communication have 
given our troops a great advantage on the battlefield. 

Improvements in medical science have reduced 
our army death rate from disease to one-tenth of the 
lowest rate established heretofore. 

Then as to foodstuffs: 

We have taken out of our markets enough food 
to save our allies in Europe from famine. 

We have shipped 120,000,000 bushels of wheat in- 
stead of the 20,000,000 bushels that we thought would 
be our limit. 

We have exported 87,000,000 pounds of beef a 
month instead of only 2,000,000 pounds; and instead of 
only 50,000,000 pounds of pork a month we have 
shipped as much as 308,000,000 pounds. 





AEROPLANES IN GRAND RAPIDS. 
N ITEM in a recent English magazine contains 
news which will probably be a surprise to many 
of our readers. 
Referring to the christening of the Handley-Page 
bombing aeroplane, “Langley,” it says: 
“This enormous biplane was constructed in the 


Grand Rapids furniture factories without any blowing 
of trumpets, very few people being aware that plans 
had been perfected to the extent of turning out bomb- 
ing and combat machines in large quantities.” 

It would be inadvisable for us to quote the record 
of the number of planes turned out, notwithstanding 
the fact that the number was mentioned in the maga- 
zine we refer to, but it is interesting to note that “the 
Grand Rapids Aeroplane Co. in directing the work en- 
listed the services of several of the best-informed fur- 
niture manufacturers in the undertaking, which has 
proved so successful that the British Government has 
requested several of them to go to England and direct 
changes in the plans over there, with a view to increas- 
ing the capacity and production.” 

As a comparison, it is stated that “it takes in Eng- 
land two men working one day to turn out a particular 


part which a special jig in Grand Rapids turns out in 
four minutes.” 





A SPLENDID RECORD. 


gee are very few firms in this country that are 
showing greater war activities than Hearns’. 

They have a Red Cross Auxiliary there of two 
hundred girls. They have 100 per cent. efficiency in 
this one branch. 

They were the first of all the dry-goods stores to 
go over the top in their quota on Thrift Stamps. They 
got their certificate early in September and the sale is 
still going strong. 

The same with Liberty Bonds, everybody from 
the office boy to the manager, is busy and active in all 
of these war activities. 























This is an English gun, just finished firing, being covered up prior to moving. 
an increasing rate in the U. S. A. 


Artillery of this type is being manufactured at 


Buy Liberty Bonds to keep it up. 
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N THE early stages of cretonne printing in this 

country, S. H. Collins was associated with the 

Eddystone Mfg. Co., Eddystone, Pa. This was 
twenty-five years ago. They were bringing out printed 
cotton draperies. 

“T remember,” said Mr. Collins recently, “that the 
first thing I ever printed was a fleur-de-lis design on 
colored denim. At that time denims were very much 
in vogue and were sold by R. W. Kendall and others. 
I was fortunate in making a hit with the trade and we 
did a big business. We also printed silks and satins 
and a little later we made cretonnes printed on sheet- 
ings. This line was known as ‘Gobelins Art Drap- 
eries,’ and we built up a very satisfactory business. 

“T remember,” continued Mr. Collins, “that about 
twenty-two years ago “THE UPHOLSTERER’ suggested 
the desirability of bringing out a line of printed tick- 
ings that would get away from the conventional blue- 
and-white stripes. The idea struck me favorably and 
I started with four designs on eight-ounce satin ticking 
finished thirty-six inches wide. These made a big hit 
and were at the outstart used largely as a better quality 
of cretonne, although a certain amount of it was used 
for pillows and mattresses, and being a novelty had a 
large sale. 

“About the same time I brought out, as far as I 
know, the first printed and dyed burlaps produced in 
this country, and in later years they became very active. 
Millions of pieces of tickings and burlaps have been 
made and sold in this country. 


“T remember very distinctly going to London about 
twenty-five years ago and showing our printed cre- 
tonnes and other fabrics. We were producing very 
good patterns and running up into twelve rollers, and 
the Englishmen couldn’t understand how we could 
afford to sell twelve rollers at the prices we accepted. 
They thought we were dumping merchandise in their 
market. They rather resented the fact that a Yankee 
could go over there and offer printed cotton goods. It 
was too mucli like carrying coals to Newcastle. But I 
found that I could add 10 per cent. to our American 
prices and still sell the English and it gave me great 
pleasure to do so. La’er on some of these same buyers 
became warm personal friends, and we had excellent 
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SOME EARLY HISTORY 
OF AMERICAN PRINTS 








business with some of the best houses in London, Man- 
chester and Paris. 

“There have been great developments made in 
America during the last ten years and these develop- 
ments will continue to improve our products.” 

Francis A. Foster, president of F. A. Foster & 
Co., Inc., who was closely associated with the beginning 
of the cretonne industry in this country, furnishes the 
following particulars concerning the production of 
printed fabrics, thirty years ago: 

“T recall that, in the period named, our domestic 
works were appointed to produce narrow dress fabrics 
solely. Large effects were then somewhat in vogue to 
meet the demand that had sprung up for loose wrap- 
pers. It was quickly seen that if floral patterns of the 
current size, or a little larger, and on somewhat heavier 
cloths, were offered in an approximation to natural 
colorings, they would probably be salable for furniture 
coverings. Accordingly, such were produced, and were 
taken in reasonable quantity. The use was mainly to 
cover boxes. Limited home quarters in the cities were 
then becoming common, and such boxes became almost 
a necessity. Decoration made these attractive to a de- 
gree where they did not need to be hidden. 

“Later, the public finishers learned how to produce 
a silk imitation on fine, light-weight cloths. Then we 
had silkolines, for which a large outlet was found for 
sash curtains, comfortables, pillow-coverings, fancy 
work, etc. Some of the same patterns were tried on 
wider and still heavier cloths than those mentioned in 
the first part of this article, and were rightly dignified 
by the name of cretonnes. 

“From the beginnings in silkolines and cretonnes 
there has been a gradual evolution, till to-day wider 
cloths are being printed in weights adapted to varied 
purposes and all the resources of designers, engravers, 
color-mixers, printers and finishers are now being 
availed of to produce fabrics adapted to the more ad- 
vanced taste of the public. 

“Tt is this taste that is constantly pressing manu- 
facturers to better and better work.” 

In recent months still greater developments have 
been made in strictly American prints, so that our 
products compare favorably with imported fabrics. 









































JAPANESE PRINTS OF HIGH DECORATIVE VALUE 


Suitably framed, these prints add a color note to an otherwise plain wall, because they present a decorative rather than a 
pictorial quality in their conception and treatment. 
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A purely decorative type of picture reproduced from a mural painting. 


PICTURES AND THE DECORATIVE TRADE 


HE decorator would be materially helped if 

some live firm would gather together and make 

a specialty of selling pictures that have a strictly 
decorative value. A catalog of such pictures would be 
of the utmost benefit to the decorator, who would, un- 
questionably, prefer to recommend the pictures for a 
room rather than take the risk of having his clients 
do so. 

There is nothing that so seriously interferes with 
the success of a room as the pictures, because they are 
usually introduced into the room after the decorator 
is finished, and their introduction in many instances is 
actuated not by a 
consideration for 
their decorative 
value, but by senti- 
ment. 

Many families 
would regard it as a 
sacrilege to discard 
some of the pictures 
they possess, and 
where it is possible 
the decorator fre- 
quently effects a 
harmony out of the 
incongruity of bad 
pictures on good 
walls, by reframing: 
them to match the 
wood trims, thus 
effecting a compro- 
mise between art and 
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In a Directoire, classic Colonial or Adam room, such a picture as this 
would have distinctive decorative value. 


sentiment. So, it would seem, the picture trade ought 
to be as close to the decorator as any of the other 
allied industries, because theoretically the picture trade 
is an industry allied to interior decoration. 

As evidence of this theory, Mr. Ullman, president 
of the Association of Framed Picture Manufacturers, 
was one of the first men interested in the National 
Association of Arts and Industries, organized to pro- 
mote a greater appreciation for the beautiful in the 
home. 

As further evidence, the Liberty Loan Committee 
and the Thrift Stamp Committee, organized by the 

Government, includ- 
ed the picture trade 
as part of the In- 
terior Decoration 
Division. But not- 
withstanding the 
_theory, in practice 
_the picture men ig- 

nore the decorator. 

The picture 
man says “the deco- 
rator is a nuisance; 
he doesn’t help us in 
our business, we 
have to sell to the 
dealers.” With all 
due respect to the 
picture dealer, he’s 
twenty years be- 
hind the times. Men 
of the upholstery, 

































































furniture and wall-paper trade, all have to sell the 
merchandise dealer just as the picture man, and for a 
long time they, too, regarded the decorator as a nuis- 
ance. But to-day they are all catering to him and they 
are all making it convenient for him to discover desir- 
able things in their stock. The picture men complain 
that decorator lacks good will, but they do nothing to 
cultivate his good will. Not one of them has even 
furnished a catalog that would appeal to him. 

The upholstery trade furnishes the decorator with 
samples of fabrics, swatches of material, suggestions, 
price lists and illustrations; the furniture men supply 
him with photographs, blue prints, catalogs, sketches ; 
the wall-paper men give him elaborate sample books ; 
the carpet men have cut length carpet departments for 
his convenience, besides furnishing illustrated catalogs 
and plates of various styles; so also with the lamp and 
lamp-shade people, but the picture trade does abso- 
lutely nothing and then wonders why the decorator 
prefers to use fabrics on the wall, or paint, or wall- 
paper. It’s simply because he knows where to get 
these things that are right, and doesn’t know where to 
get the right things in pictures. 

Let us take, for an example, a specific room re- 
quiring pictures of a certain style. The walls are 
plaster finish, the woodwork deep brown. The archi- 
tect has designed the main floor in dignified, graceful 
lines. The client rejected all suggestions of wall-paper 
or fabrics. 
plaster. 


He wanted the walls left a plain gray 
Obviously, the only decorative treatment of 
such a room must come from pictures of a decorative 
character, paneled in frames to match the wood-trim. 
We can conceive a delightful effect through the use of 
Japanese or Chinese prints, deep in tone of old and 
faded colors, always framed in wood to match the 
trims. We can imagine sepia or photo brown tones, 
or pictures of the Burne-Jones, Alma Tadema, or pre- 
Raphaelite school. 

A touch of color in such rooms can be contributed 
by heavy brown bowls of gorgeously colored flowers. 
The same decorative thought should be applied to the 
rooms of gray trims, but bear always in mind that these 
pictures must be pictures that are decorative and, if 
possible, contributing color, because otherwise the en- 
vironment is dull and somber. 

There are plenty of these pictures in the market, 
but it’s a job to find them. If the picture man will 
make it convenient for the decorator to use them he 
will do so and any trouble that the picture man may be 
put to in properly cataloging his subjects will be well 
justified, not only by the direct returns but by the in- 
direct benefit to the picture trade at large in having 
aroused a recognition and appreciation for pictures as 
an adjunct in the proper furnishing of a house. 
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A UNIQUE WINDOW DISPLAY. 

VERY clever window decoration was arranged in 

one of the show-windows of Abraham & Strauss 
during the week of September 16. The purpose of the 
window was to boost the sale of Liberty Bonds in con- 
nection with the Fourth Loan drive. 

The window was arranged to represent a room in 
an old-fashioned home, a home, the furnishings of 
which retain the atmosphere of the late 70’s, obviously 
the early household possessions of the figures which 
form the central features of the window. 

The treatment deserves more than passing men- 
tion, because of the pains which were taken to make it 
true to life. 

It was conceived and carried out by the window 
decorating staff of Abraham & Strauss and the various 
items were gathered through the co-operation of these 
and other employees of the house, and are in many in- 
stances prized heirlooms which could only be secured 
through a friendly interest in the object to be attained. 

The wall-paper was an allover pattern showing 
dull yellow flowers and gray-green leaves. Old- 
fashioned oval pictures of Lincoln and Washington in 
walnut frames, a picture of President Wilson, a framed 
collection of old money, with other old pictures 
adorned the wall, the principal ones being suspended 
by a red cord from a porcelain-topped picture nail at 
the ceiling line. 

The walnut furniture is upholstered in haircloth, 
and in dark-green plush, and the crocheted mantel 
decoration, with its threaded red ribbon, matches the 
red damask table-cloth and the tidy on the chair back. 

On the table is a kerosene lamp with decorated 
paper shade. 

The old cathedral clock, the vases with the pam- 
pas-grass plumes, and the japanned iron fireplace are 
eloquent reminders of late Nineteenth Century home 
decoration. 

Over the clock is a service flag with one star, and 
the scene is intended to portray the receipt of a letter 
from the front, which the mother reads, while the 
father traces the location on a map. 

The wax figures are remarkably true to life, and 
a credit to American enterprise and skill. One can 
judge from the photograph how true the likenesses are, 
and many an observer turned away from the window 
with the half-guilty feeling of having peeped into a 
home at a time when outsiders would be de trop. 
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AN EFFECTIVE LIBERTY LOAN 


See text on opposite page. 
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A DECORATIVE TRANSFORMATION, PLATE 


See story on the opposite page and companion picture, page 3s. 


























A DECORATIVE TRANSFORMATION 


HAT can be done in the way of transforming 
W a room by skilful decorative treatment is 

shown in a most interesting manner at the 
Hotel Plaza, where one of the twin dining-rooms on 
the Fifth Avenue front of the building has been given 
a light, cool and airy appearance, in striking contrast 
to the rich and heavy decoration of the other. These 
two dining-rooms, separated only by a corridor and so 
arranged that on occasion they can be thrown into one 
large dining-room, were identical in decorative treat- 
ment. As decorated originally, these 
rooms were finished in oak of a rich, 
old-brown color. The heavily beamed 
and coffered ceilings were decorated 
with relief carving in dull antique 
gold. The panels in the pilasters be- 
tween the windows were filled with 
mirrors covered with handsome cast 
and chased bronze grille-work, in the 
centers of which were oval medallions 
showing trophies of ivory color in re- 


colors exactly fitted to the spaces. A large willow- 
ware basket has been especially made to fit the lower 
half of each chandelier, and artificial leaves and 
flowers have been arranged on this basket work and 
upon the upper part.of each chandelier. Through the 
spaces between the leaves and flowers and through the 
green-stained wicker may be seen the ivory-colored 
silk that lines the baskets and through this the light is 
filtered and softened. 
Furniture of slender, graceful shape in dull gold 


#@ has replaced the original heavy furniture. Palms 





in tubs have been effectively used to lend an air 
of freshness, and an electric fountain 
has been installed. 

In the room at the south, known 
as the “rose room,” some concessions 
to hot weather requirements have been 
made. The window draperies have 
been taken down and the greater part 
of the dark and heavily ornamented 
ceiling has been concealed by means of 





lief. The handsome window draper- 
ies were of old-rose silk, the lambre- 
quins ornamented with elaborate em- 
broidery in dull gold. Massive crystal 
chandeliers and furniture upholstered 
in a rich, patterned damask completed 
the original scheme. 

These decorations, admirably 
suited for use during the Winter months, were too 
rich, heavy and dark to make an attractive room for 
Summer. To relieve this condition the north room of 
the pair, now known as the “Summer Garden,” has 
been redecorated in a light and airy scheme, while the 
south room has been left very much in its original con- 
dition. These rooms now provide a striking example 
of “before” and “after.” 

The transformation has been effected without de- 
stroying or removing the original decorations. The 
walls and ceilings have been given a complete coating 
of white. The mirrors with their bronze grille-work 
have been covered with landscape paintings in pastel 
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The cabaret fad has introduced 
into hotel life a spirit of frivol- 
ity and lightness to which old 
and formal styles of interior 
decoration are not the most 
suitable background. 








panels of canvas stretched on frames 
and tinted a cool gray. These panels 
fill the spaces between the beams and 
are ornamented only with a narrow 
Greek-key border in a deep tone of 
gray. The chandeliers have been cov- 
ered in the same manner as those in 
the “Summer Garden.” With these 
exceptions the original decorations of the room remain 
untouched. 

The contrast of the two treatments is shown on 
pages 38 and 48. 





NEW OFFICERS EJ.RCTED. 

HE vacancy in the board of directors of the 

Bromley Mfg. Co. and the National Lace Co., of 
Philadelphia, occasioned by the death of John H. 
Bromley, has been filled by Dr. John D. Moore. 

The newly elected officers are John B. Eberbach, 
president and treasurer; Adolph Petzold, vice-presi- 
dent ; John H. March, secretary. 





















































Ns kK ARE reminded, 


i ru IITA from time to time, 
tH of the fact that 
TLE} dt il 
a 


furnishing styles run in 





cycles, repeating them- 





selves with characteristic 
frequency, and often, in- 





deed, being more popular 
when revived than they were 
when first originated. 

The illustrations of bird- 
cage tables shown on this page 
might readily be taken for the 
product of some of our enter- 
prising manufacturers of to- 




















day. On the contrary, how- 
ever, they are taken from an 
English magazine of twenty 
years ago. They are strongly 
suggestive of the Chinese feel- 
ing, and their delicacy is a 
tribute to the character of 
cabinet work that prevailed 
at that time. We believe strongly in the theory that 
“a thing of beauty is a joy forever,” but our modern 
conceptions of the beautiful are not al- 
ways in accord with those of our an- 
cestors. For instance, we doubt very 
much if the Eastlake style of furniture 
which had its period of favor some forty- 
six years ago could be revived to-day, no 
matter how hard one might try to bring 
it into vogue. We cannot see that the 
Eastlake type was ever “beautiful,” but 
strange as it may seem Eastlake’s book 
rails against what he considers the de- 
cadent art of his own day. To quote a 
paragraph from his book of 1872: “As 
for the myriads of Cockney cottages, sub- 
urban streets, tawdry shop fronts, aid 
stuccoed terraces, which are rising up in 
the outskirts of London, they speak for 
themselves; and as long as people of 
humble means will insist on assuming the 
semblance of luxury which they cannot 
really afford, vulgarities of design and 
structural deceits must prevail in this di- 
rection.” 

And so we who can see no comeli- 
ness in the style of Eastlake, but register ., 
a duplicate of his impatience with the —. 


FURNITURE TYPES 
REDIVIVUS ~ 


























fi | 
things and styles of his day ddan 
which he found displeasing. ! ee | 
On the other hand, | my |W! 
however, we have 7 fl 
genuine appreciation dla 
for the delicacy of 








design and expert 
workmanship of the 
period of Louis XVI, 
of the things 
of Chippendale, 
Sheraton, Hepple- 
white, the Brothers 
Adam; of the work 
of Phyfe, McIntire, 
the Salem carpenter, 
the Willard’s, clock 
makers, and their con- 
temporaries, and 
wherever we find a == 
product of the Nine- - 
teenth Century that a 
seems to possess ele- 











ments of good design and sincere application to the 
specific purpose for which it was intended, we feel an 
appreciation that must be somewhat pro- 
portionate to the appreciation these things 
aroused in the day of their creation. The 
examples here shown would be well 
worthy of reproduction for gift shop and 





























department trade. 














ART ALLIANCE COMPETITION. 
ROM October 16 to October 31, daily, 
excepting Sundays, from 10 a. m. to 

6 p. M., the Art Alliance will conduct its 
third annual competition for textile de- 
signs. 

While this exhibition is largely de- 
voted to textiles for women’s wear, it also 
covers the broad field of interior decora- 
tion and the jury selected to pass upon 
the merits of the designs shown, include 
not only Albert Blum, E. Irving Hanson 
and J. A. Migel and two or three costume 
men but F. W. Budd, of Cheney Bros., 
and F. C. Folsom, of F. A. Foster & Co. 

There have been seventeen hundred 
and twenty-two designs received up to 
date. Prizes totaling $1,900 are to be 
awarded to cover the best examples. 
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“While we are busy to-day on orders from the newly rich, trade has fallen off with a 
great many people who have been hard hit by the war.” 


THE FUTURE OF 


HERE is no industry that gives promise of 
| greater progress and prosperity after the war 
than OUR INDUSTRY. 

Just at present, the trade we are doing is done in 

spite of restrictions, heavy expenses, labor troubles 
and taxes. The real estate and building industry is 
dead, a condition not so much due to labor 
scarcity as to the recommendations of the 
War Industries Board which urges upon “all 
manufacturers, jobbers, 
distributors, dealers and 
consumers of building 
materials” to discourage 
all building enterprises. 
To those who are inter- 
ested, we would refer to 
Circular No. 21, signed 
by Bernard Baruch, 
September 3, 1918. 

Rents have jumped 
because there are no 
new houses or apart- 
ments to move into, decorate 
and furnish. 

People are paying in- r 
creased rents; landlords are 
profiting heavily and natu- 
rally after the war, there will 
be an enormous building 
boom and a big demand for 
furnishings. In every town 
and village in the United States, and especially in the 
large cities, the people are actually suffering from in- 
adequate housing. 

There is so much that is encouraging ahead of the 
trade that it behooves wholesaler and retailer to build 
well his edifice that it may take care of the business 
when it comes. 

The September issue of “THe UpHorsterer” told 
a story of the London retailers who, in spite of all 
their troubles, have prospered through advertising. 
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OUR INDUSTRIES 


The man who thinks that because trade is slack he 
can do up his good will in a package and put it away 
in a safe, should take heed to the warning that if he 
does that, his good will will rot. 

You can’t preserve good will by arbitrarily putting 
it in and out of circulation. You can’t say of your 

friends, “I will forget ’em for a few years and re- 

new the acquaintance when I feel better.” 
Lord bless you, you can’t say that of your own 
wife and there’s nobody 
more considerate than she! 

Neglect her till the 
war's over? 

Nothing doing! 

So don’t think you 
faa! ON main can treat. your trade in 


that way. Do so and 


VES : some other fellow will 








“You can’t preserve good will by arbitrarily putting 
it in and out of circulation.” 


have taken your place. 

At this time and un- 
der existing conditions has 
the term Preparedness no 
significance ? 

Has the great national 
lesson that has been taught 
to us on War Preparedness 
been forgotten ? 

Is it possible that we 
will be equally indifferent to 
the plea for Industrial Pre- 
paredness ? 

Are we not giving too little thought to the after- 
the-war conditions ? 

The terrible losses in Europe have prostrated the 
foreign factories. Naturally when the war is ended 
Europe will make a tremendous drive for the trade in 
the United States and it will be a money war, an in- 
dustrial war. 

Every legitimate effort will be made to compete 
with American trade. 

Unquestionably we will give them all the import 






























































































business we can, but it is high time we thought a little 
about our home products. 

There will be big export possibilities awaiting the 
manufacturer. 

We will have the ships, and the factories, with 
labor clamoring for reinstatement. 

But what are we doing to take care of it all? 

What plans are we making to safeguard our home 
trade? 

While we are busy to-day on orders from the 
newly rich, trade has fallen off with a great number of 
people who have been hard hit by the war. When 
things become normal, thousands and thousands of 
homes which have gone shabby in the last few years 
will be refurnished, to say nothing of the millions of 
dollars’ worth of new houses. 

With the close of the war the spirit of relief and 
buoyancy will stimulate expenditures and the business 
of interior decorating will be the first to be affected. 

No phase of preparedness is of greater significance 
for the manufacturer than practical art training. 

France has 32 industrial art school. France draws 
her artists from 221 design schools. England has 37 
industrial art schools. 

What have we? 

With more than one hundred million inhabitants 
we have only three or four. 

The war in Europe and the closing of the 





European markets have compelled us to develop our 
own designs. 

Are they sufficiently well developed? Are we 
ready to compete with Europe? Preparedness involves 
not only sales and mechanical efficiency, but art effi- 
ciency, and it behooves the manufacturer who expects 
his share of the after-the-war business to consider his 
studio equipment. 

The business will come to us in tremendous 
volume, but in proportion to each, according to his pre- 
parations. 





UNUSUAL PRINTS. 


RAFFIN & DOLSON are making a very am- 
bitious effort to produce a line of cretonnes dis- 
tinctly different to the commercial print. While they 
are showing some very unique examples for the dry 
goods trade, they are also confining certain designs to 
the jobber. For five years past they have been looking 
for design talent that would carry out their plans, and 
as a result their offering is decidedly interesting, not 
only in line but in coloring. 





DAYLIGHT LAW MAY BE EXTENDED. 


ENATOR CALDER, who introduced the Daylight 
Saving Bill in Congress, and through whose efforts 
the final passage of the bill setting the clock forward 
one hour last April, was ob- 
tained, is considering an 
amendment to the law which 
will keep the present hours in 
force. 

The law as it now stands 
provides for the setting back 
of the clock at midnight, Sun- 
day, October 27. 

There is no question 
about the success of the day- 
light law; it has met with 
favor from practically all 
classes of industrial workers. 

B. M. Baruch, of the War 
Industries Board, has been 
conferring with Senator 
Calder and has advised him 
that it would greatly facilitate 
the promotion of coal econ- 
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omy by continuing the pres- 
ent working hours throughout 
the year. 


With such representation 





This picture is a reproduction of the Paris bomb-proof window display of the Reisch- 
mann Company. This company has been boosting the sales of War Savings and Thrift 
Stamps in its establishment and has had elaborate displays in the recent drives. 


it is practically certain that 
the amendment would have 
overwhelming support. 
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FrRoM A TRAVELER’S VIEW-POINT. 


selling. The policy of buying where prices are 
lowest regardless of any other consideration 
brings up a question that should arrest our attention. 

Following in the wake of ruthless competition we 
find a certain amount of suffering, sharp practices and 
other evils. It is obvious that the firms who try to 
conform to proper standards, who treat their employees 
decently and pay a living wage, must compete with 
those less scrupulous; and are often forced to make the 
daily business grind a series of hard and merciless 
dealings with those who are dependent. 

The time for a general awakening is at hand. 
Greed and avarice are at the root of the war. What is 
the sense of all our creeds, pretentious sermons and 
other forms of expression if they do not effect a more 
humane standard in our every-day contact? 

Live and let live. A square deal for all. We 
claim to believe in these maxims, but apparently they 
are only theories. If actually practiced what a differ- 
ence there would be. Have you ever heard a friend 
whom you have known for years say: “You know there 
is no friendship in business”? Doesn’t it sound like a 
slap in the face? Isn’t it a disgusting sentiment when 
you stop to analyze what it infers? How many mer- 
chants are there who do not realize what a contemptible 
thing business would be if all sentiment were ex- 
tracted ? 

In these days of generous giving and sacrificial 
offering how much finer it would be if the principle of 
“Live and let live” were adhered to, as against the pre- 
vailing practices. To those who claim that no business 
enterprise would succeed if it adopted such a principle 
I wish to say they are absolutely mistaken; for there 
are in existence some concerns who do business on this 
plan, and they are prominently in the front ranks of 
the most successful on the Pacific Coast. 

Their merchandise managers have laid down a 
policy for their buyers—that the sellers must receive 
the same consideration as the buyer. 

It is a selfish and miserly policy to conduct busi- 


() NE of the big problems of to-day is buying and 
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ness without consideration of or regard for your fellow 
merchant; and to view with suspicion every man or 
concern who has merchandise for sale. There are a 
few houses to-day that permit their department man- 
agers to take numbers and memoranda and to go 
through all the performances of buying, and then when 
they are through, tell the salesman: “We do not give 
orders to the traveling man.” No, not even a copy is 
he supposed to get after he has spent his time and 
energy. They will send the transaction through their 
New York office man, who may be able to beat down 
the price or exact an extra discount. Can you imagine 
the beautiful spirit of co-operation that such a policy 
must breed? 

In all fairness to the man on the road, isn’t he en- 
titled to the pleasure of completing the transaction, 
and to whatever profit there may be in the deal? The 
buyer doesn’t live who will pick only the plums out of 
each line; and no New York office is so organized that 
it can overcome what it is supposed to accomplish in 
that respect. 

A few points of vital consideration are worth look- 
ing into: 

1. The advantage of having lines from every- 
where shown to the department head is of great edu- 
cational value; for he then has the aid of his assistants 
and his own merchandise before him for comparison. 
Are not these the greatest safeguards that could be 
devised for the protection of the house? 

2. Cheapness is not the only purpose of life. The 
crooks who buy stolen merchandise and the firms who 
go through insolvency can easily sell cheap. Are they 
to set the standards? 

3. Do you know that the thefts of merchandise 
have assumed an alarming volume? You know 
that this traffic can only exist if the thieves are assured 
of an outlet for their plunder. Merchants who are 
honest must see to it that their policy of doing business 
does not make them a party to the crime. 

“Live and let live.” Sentiment versus “ruthless- 
ness” should be the keynote of to-day. 
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NEW USES FOR PRINTS 


With a tax on drapery materials “used in the decoration of a house,” there’s no knowing how much of this stuff 

may be sold for other purposes. A contemporary assures us that cretonnes and chintzes are popular now in 

the boudoir. It may be a little rough on the girls, but still these are war times, and they ought to be thankful 
that the fashion isn’t for burlap. 

















PICKING UP 


HEN business is good and everything goes 
along with a swing, there is not the same 
necessity for careful planning and specialized 
effort as there is when business is spasmodic and good 
orders hard to get. 
The farmer with unlimited acreage can afford to 
let certain fields lie fal- 
low, and feel no particu- 


FORGOTTEN THREADS 


the interior decorator has not the same opportunity to 
break new ground as he would have under ordinary 
business conditions. Instead, however, of bemoaning 
the conditions which exist, the enterprising decorator 
is cultivating more intensively the field his clientele 
represents. He does not, if he is wise, set out aim- 

lessly on a_ house-to- 

house canvass of his old 





lar concern about the 
profits they might be 
made to produce; but 
his neighbor with the lit- 























tle farm, not only has to 





work more industrious- 
ly, but must cultivate to 
the limit every particle 
and patch in order to 
derive a living. This 
latter method is termed 











customers to see what 
they may need in the way . 
of refurnishing, but he 
goes over his old files of 
contracts executed, and 
with these to refresh his 
memory he can recall 
very frequently parts of 
contracts which were 

















talked over, but not un- 





“intensive cultivation,” 

and the principles em- 

ploved can be very profitably adapted to many lines of 
business, including that of interior decoration. 

There is not a great deal of new building being 
undertaken at the present time, and many plans for 
extensive alteration have had to be postponed because 
of recent rulings by the War Trade Board. Therefore, 























dertaken. He may also 
recall discussions con- 
cerning plans for future 
undertakings, and by thus visualizing the conditions of 
various clients he can pick up from his files, and from 
memory, many a lead that under ordinary conditions 
of business he would have no opportunity to develop. 

As a suggestion, let us take the question of a 
nursery. How many of his clients have provided their 








homes with a suitable playroom for their children? He 
can run over his list of clients and see how many 
families there are on his list to which the idea of a 
nursery bedroom or nursery playroom suggestion 
might be acceptable. Then, he can get together a few 
schemes along nursery lines—this done, he can plan 
the introduction of the subject by advertising, by cir- 








of furnishing the new home was allowed to be neg- 
lected to await a more favorable time for consideration. 
And so on throughout a long list of probable 
“crops,” billiard rooms, solariums, enclosed verandas, 
things talked of but never carried out, or additional 
furnishing plans which the lapse of time or changed 
circumstances might now make desirable. 






































cularizing, or by direct canvass, and it would be sur- 
; 


rising if he could not discover some corner of his 
Ss 


, 


“farm” where the seed thus sown would be productive 
of profitable results. 

The nursery is only an example. There are many 
other special types of rooms that might be advocated. 
Many of his customers have, perhaps, an unfinished 
attic, a big bare space which in the first consideration 




















If you have only a small farm to cultivate make 
it doubly productive by doubling the intensity of cul- 
tivation. 





Subscription to “UpnHOoLsTEeRER” $3 enclosed. It is too 
good a journal to keep one in touch with current thought to 
complain of advance in price. Better put price up than let 
standard down. 

FREDERICK C. VESSEY, 
Wissinoming, Philadelphia. 
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A CLEVER NURSERY TREATMENT 


4 , ' ‘ : 
Phe work of Helen Speer, who has made an enviable reputation as a producer 
of nursery furniture and toys. 
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A MOTION PICTURE STAGE SETTING 
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“In the grip of Tiberius.” 





FURNISHING 
STYLES AND THE 
“MOVIE” 





A Belgian cottage interior. 








irst meeting of the National Association of 

Decorative Arts and Industries did well to in- 
clude in their invitation the representatives of the mov- 
ing picture industry, for there is probably no more 
potent force in the education of public taste than the 
ubiquitous “movie.” 


T HE authorities responsible for the calling of the 
fi 


That it has not been always a cultivator of good 
taste is due largely to its lack of men trained in the 
ethics of good interior decoration. 

It is true that some of their work to-day is far 
from being perfect, but the fact remains that the pic- 
ture producers as a whole are doing very conscientious 
work in the staging of their plays, and, considering the 
power they wield, it is gratifying to find a predisposi- 
tion to make the appointments of their stage scenes as 
faultless as human ingenuity can provide. 

As an example of the more pretentious type of 
setting, we illustrate on the opposite page a bedroom 
scene from “The Marionettes” which for perfection of 
detail and. downright luxury of appointment could 
hardly be bettered by a setting for the spoken drama. 
An examination of this setting reveals the fact that 
no expense is, spared in the furnishings. The drap- 
eries are composed of fine drapery silk, expensive trim- 
mings have been lavishly applied, the candle-shades, the 
lamp-shades, the dressing cushion, the curtain tie 
backs, all are in keeping with the styles used in the 
best homes, and the environment which these things 
supply is an exemplar of furnishing, the effect of which 
will not be lost on an observant audience. 

The “movie” exerts a tremendous influence on 


public taste. It is well for the producing interests to 


appreciate the responsibility that this carries with it. 
Furthermore, we believe that the producers are ap- 
preciative of constructive criticism, and if a decorator, 
or a buyer of decorative accessories should observe 
some decorative incongruity, we are inclined to think 
that a note calling attention to such an incongruity will 
be appreciated by the producer of the film. 

In this way, and in this way only, can the influence 
of the silent stage be kept allied with the interests of 
trades whose sole business is the promotion of beauty 
and comfort in the home. 





THE ENGLISH TRAVELERS’ SCHOOLS. 


OMMERCIAL travelers in this country who have 
been interested in the work of the English Com- 
mercial Travelers’ Association, particularly that part 
of their activities which resulted in the founding of the 
Commercial Travelers’ School at Pinner, for the edu- 
cation of travelers’ orphaned children, will be inter- 
ested to know that King George has conferred an honor 
on this school, and that it will in future be known as 
the Royal Commercial Travelers’ School. 

The institution, which was founded in 1845, has 
from its inception enjoyed royal favor. The Prince 
Consort opened the present building ; the Duke of Cam- 
bridge presided at one of the festivals; King Edward 
became patron when Prince of Wales, and remained so 
throughout his reign, and King George is the present 
patron. 

At the present time three hundred and twenty-five 
children, including thirty-eight war orphans, are re- 
ceiving their education at the school. 




































































CUSHION DISPLAYS 
IN AN ENGLISH SHOW-WINDOW 
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CUSHIONS AND HOLIDAY STOCKS 


S AN accessory to regular upholstery stock, 
cushions may be said to be a good item at prac- 
tically all seasons. 

The cushion section appeals to the feminine shop- 

per, and though it may be ~ 


to buy were they not received as a gift. So we can, 
with good conscience, promote the sale of the kind of 
gifts in an upholstery department, and foremost among 
these, perhaps, is the cushion. On the opposite page 


we produce from an English 





suspected that the interest of 
many is for the purpose of 
learning the styles for home 
copying, the fact remains 
that any interest which pro- 
motes examination of an 
article is an asset to the de- 
partment. 

As we approach the 








exchange a window display 
showing several types of 
modern cushions, and on this 
page three of the season’s 
popular styles. 


V Ti ARE approaching 
the season of special 


sales, in the advertising of 








holiday season, notwith- 
standing the fact that certain 
newspaper items have dep- 

















“Pudding” cushion. 


recated the expenditure of money for gifts, there is a 
good opportunity in the upholstery department to em- 
phasize the useful character of the stocks it has to offer 
for gift purposes. 

The Government, in our opinion, has no intention 
to discourage the giving of presents at Christmas time, 
but rather wishes to encourage the giving only of use- 
ful presents. 

It is not possible to cut off entirely the practice 
of giving presents. The practice is one that serves so 
many kindly purposes that it would even be unwise to 
discourage its exercise, but we can all thoroughly agree 
with the theory which suggests the giving of only use- 
ful gifts, and in the upholstery department we find as 
gifts, articles which are not only distinctly useful, but 
articles which, in many cases, the recipient would have 
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ihe type developed from 
the bolster which was used with the Colonial swan- 
neck sofa. 


Colonial bolster cushion, 


which price reductions are 
usually strongly featured. 
Instead of quoting compara- 
tive prices which are fre- 
; quently open to suspicion, 
one concern of our acquaintance adopted the plan of 
sending to its entire list of customers, as well as to 
possible customers, a discount ticket which carried the 
right, during the specified sale period, to a predeter- 
mined discount on all goods in the sale. The plan had 
the advantage of a genuine appeal, together with the 
personal compliment conveyed in the letter which ac- 
companied it. The plan met with a splendid degree of 
success, establishing a closer and more intimate atmos- 
phere between merchant and customer than indis- 
criminate price reductions could every make possible. 

















The ‘“Hop-Sack” cushion. 
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A HOLIDAY REMINDER 


KLOW is given a list of accessories carried in the average upholstery department 

which might be profitably emphasized at this season of the year as gift merchandise. 

This list is not claimed to contain all of the items which might be included from the 
upholstery department, but it is intended as a reminder of the useful character of the gifts 
which might be chosen from an upholstery buyer’s stock: 


Antique lace scarfs. 

Armure portiéres. 

Art silk table covers. 

Bedroom shoe-box and ottoman. 

Book blocks. 

Brocaded table runners. 

Cedar chests. 

Cedar linen chests. 

Chenille portiéres. 

Chinese brocades. 

Chinese embroidery bags. 

Chinese embroideries; oblongs, squares, 
sleeve bands, doilies. 

Chinese kimonas. 

Chinese leather screens. 

Chinese teakwood pedestals and tabour- 
ettes. 

College cushion covers. 

Couch-covers in tapestry effects. 

Cretonne boxes. 

Cretonne lined millinery boxes, screens 
to match. 

Cretonne sewing cabinets. 

Cretonne sewing screens. 

Cretonne shirtwaist boxes. 

Draft and fire screens. 

Drapery and lambrequin silks. 

Embroidered silk velours, scarfs and 
table covers. 

Embroidered table covers. 

Fancy sofa cushions. 

Filet bedspreads. 

Filet panels. 

Fireplace sets in brass and gray metal. 

French metal-thread table and bed cover- 
lets. 

Fringes, cords and gimps for articles 
made at home. 

Hampers and wood boxes. 

Hand-painted leather library screens. 

Hand-painted Japanese screens. 

Hand-tooled leather boxes, jewel cab- 
inets, humidors, writing-cabinets. 

Hand-painted panels. 

Head-rests. 

Illuminated leather. 


we 
,Japanese baskets. 


Japanese brocades in scarfs and covers. 
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Japanese brocades and pieces to fit single 
beds. 

Japanese candle-holders with candles. 

Japanese gongs. 

Japanese kimonas. 

Lace chair backs. 

Lace curtains. 

Lace panels. 

Lace pillow covers. 

Lace table and boudoir covers. 

Lace bedsets. 
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Leather skins. 

Leather screens. 

Mandarin coats. 

Mandarin scarfs. 

Matting covered boxes. 

Matting sewing tables. 

Mats and runners in metal-thread tap- 
estry. 

Philippine reed screens. 
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Piano scarfs and table runners of plush, noes 
silk, leather, embroidered, embossed, IS 
woven and printed. ®a> 

Round, oblong and square lounging CO: 











cushions and foot-rests. 
Silk covers. 
Silk rag couch-covers. 
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Silk velours table runners. or 
Smokers’ stands. see 
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Tapestry panels. 
Tapestry table runners. 
Tapestry table scarfs. 
Teakwood stands. 
Turkish slippers. 
Upholstered box couches. 
Upholstered chairs. 
Upholstered sofas. 
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Utility boxes and chests. 

Utility cabinets and boxes in chintz. 
Velours couch-covers. 

Velours portiéres. 

Velours table covers. 

Venetian art silk portiéres. 
Venetian art silk table runners. 
Waste-paper baskets. 
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OUR FUTURE IN 









INDUSTRIAL ARTS* 


By James Parton HANEY 
Director of Art in High Schools, New York City. 


‘EW weeks since there was displayed in the 
A great foyer of one of our city’s high schools 
an exhibition of designs made in the elementary 
schools of Paris. It was a brave and colorful show- 
ing. But few who saw it realized what it signified. 
It was more than a collection of children’s work. 
lt was a bit of the indomitable spirit of France, mind- 
ful even in the agony of war to look 
to artistic education of her coming 


generation. France has stood for “PAST year, despite the war, 

we spent $250,000, 
OOO for new furniture, and 
more than that for carpets, 
textiles, wall-paper, and 
other interior decorations. 
Over half a billion dollars 
for home furnishings alone. 


chaste design and beautiful crafts- 
manship. She is determined so to 
stand after the war. Her industrial 
art schools, now drained of men 
students, see women being trained 
in their studios. She is conserving 
her forces. 

England is concerned with the 
same problem, realizing that there 
is to come after the war a welter of competition in 
every field in which the applied arts enter. Her talent 
is being fostered until peace shall see her looms and 
presses, her lathes and potters’ wheels free to con- 
tribute once more to the most profitable market in the 
world. Indeed there is evidence to show that every 
one of our allies is alive to this coming struggle for 
trade, while those who know the Hun need no assur- 
ance that he is scheming to make good in this way some 
of his war losses. Only we in the United States are 
behind, indifferent, content to let our industrial arts 
drift as for years they have drifted, to our neighbors’ 
gain and our enormous loss. 





*Very many times in the last three years our industrial 
art deficiency has been brought home to us with considerable 
emphasis. There is one man who has envisioned this deficiency 
during many years of association with art workers and pro- 
ducers of artistic things. Out of the fulness of his knowledge 
of these needs, Dr. Haney through the columns of the Eve- 
ning Sun, of October 1, makes this stirring appeal for an 
appreciation of a great industrial need. 
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The stakes in the game are huge, even in these 
days of gigantic figures. Last year, despite the war, 
we spent over $250,000,000 for new furniture, and 
more than that for carpets, textiles, wall-papers and 
other interior decorations. Over half a billion for 
home furnishings alone, to say nothing of other vast 
sums paid for dress goods, millinery, china, glass and 
the multiple products of the litho- 
graphic and printing press. All 
these figures refer to the products 
of machines, but behind every yard 
of textile, every roll of wall-paper, 
every rug and chair was the de- 
signer, the man with the pencil, by 
virtue of whose skill the finished 
product entered into competition 
with the work of other designers. 
More than this. Every yard of 
cretonne, every curtain, cup or 
spoon was bought by the purchaser because the latter 
thought it, other elements equal, to be the best in design. 

It serves no purpose to sneer at the taste of the 
public who did the buying. That taste is steadily ris- 
ing. The demand for things better in color and pattern 
is continually becoming keener. The American home 
is a better furnished and better decorated home than 
it was a generation since, and the American demand is 
for better designed material in every line from fur- 
niture to car ads. 


This demand will surely grow more imperative. 
How are we to answer it? We have the talent but it is 
untrained. Our own markets are great, and others 
offer. South America is at our own door. Can we 
not enter her marts on equal terms with other coun- 
tries? 

We are a great industrial nation, but one without 
an industrial art. Until the advent of the war we im- 
ported the greater number of our designers. These 













men were state trained, artist-artisans, selected with 
care and taught in schools the like of which we do not 
know. Our source of supply is now cut off for years 
to come. How shall we make up the deficiency? We 
have a few professional schools with design and craft 
courses, nearly all under private auspices. There are 
scattered classes elsewhere. But as for highly organ- 
ized, well-equipped city and state schools for the train- 
ing of industrial designers, we have practically nothing 

no school for art metal workers, none for printers, 
none for silversmiths or carvers, none for litho- 
graphers, none for bookbinders and none for stained 
glass makers. Few of our textile schools give adequate 
training in design, while not a single jewelry center has 
a school to feed the industry with fresh blood and 
inspiration. 

What a contrast is presented by our neighbors in 
trade! France sees in each large city an industrial art 
school. Dozens of other schools in the smaller towns 
serve to aid local industries. Paris has over a dozen 
craft schools, the great Bernard Palissy School leading 
with its many courses in the applied arts. London has 
her central school of arts and crafts housed in a great 
buiding crowded with studios, while throughout the 
metropolis one can find a dozen others for the training 
of the artist-artisan. England indeed is dotted over 
with training grounds for the craftsman. 

Several of these, as Manchester, Birmingham, 
Leicester, are famous for their fine buildings and 
elaborate equipments. Before the war Austria prided 
herself upon her state trained designers, while Ger- 
many used all her thirty-five industrial art schools as 
forcing grounds for the talent she proposed to use in 
her propaganda to gobble the world’s trade. 

Iver since 1850 this race for the applied arts 
market has been on in Europe. The first great inter- 
national fair of London showed each exhibitor where 
he stood and set all in active competition to build up 
their industrial art schools. Every year since these 
schools have been growing stronger—better plants, 
more equipment, higher standards of teaching. 

We have been blind to the lesson taught us. Now 
is no time for recrimination or academic discussion of 
the reasons for our shortcomings. We must wake up 
to the fact that it is necessary for us to foster our own 
talent if we are to have a fair show and play a respect- 





able part in the industrial campaign. This will be 
started in every foreign country before the last of our 
boys in khaki are home from abroad. 

We need dozens of applied art schools in this 
country, the larger with courses in design touching a 
dozen crafts, the smaller with specific teaching applied 
to special industries. Paterson should produce a silk 
weaving school, Attleboro a jewelry school, Trenton a 
school of ceramic design and Grand Rapids one for 
furniture. These are types of schools adopted to local 
needs. We have the plan for the general school shown 
us in a dozen cities abroad where new buildings dis- 
play lofty studios, handsome exhibition halls, well- 
equipped workrooms and elaborate collections of 
models. All of these things cost money, but the money 
spent represents only a fractional percentage of the 
amount to be reaped in profits in any single year. 

The industrial arts with us have never been fairly 
recognized. They have never been cordially encour- 
aged. Our talent has not been conserved. It has 
sought other fields or has gone to work half trained. 
Our manufacturing class has been indifferent and our 
boards of education unconcerned. If we are to have 
the schools we so greatly need there must be a change 
in this attitude the country over. The industrial arts 
need “booming.” They must have recognition and en- 
couragement before the gifted will be drawn to the 
field. But a major mistake can be made in these 
premises. 

It is to believe that any one body can accomplish 
the desired end. No one body can—no board of edu- 
cation, no chamber of commerce or merchants’ asso- 
ciation. To develop these schools there must first be 
created public sentiment in their favor. To this end 
every board of education, board of trade and industrial 
society should help. Foreign governments subsidize 
their schools and aid their students with scholarships. 

Our Government has been indifferent until the 
present moment, though it now seems possible that it 
may second local effort through the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education. But whether the Government 
helps or not, the schools must be brought into being. 
We have as yet no great industrial art, but we can have 
one. We have natural resources of untold value. 
setter than this, we have native resources of talent and 
character which, properly trained, will enable us to 
compete with the best the world can command. 
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FURNITURE MEN DISCUSS RESTRICTIONS 


While There May Be Some Minor Changes in the List Here Published with 
Regard to Furniture Manufacturing Restrictions, It Is Very Likely That the 
Final Order \Vill Be Carried Out Along the Lines Indicated. 


MASS meeting of the furniture manufacturers 
of the United States was held September 17 in 
Cincinnati. Every branch of the industry was 

represented. 

A War Service Committee of thirty-three mem- 
bers was chosen, representing the territorial divisions 
of the trade; the Eastern Division includes the terri- 
tory east of Pittsburgh and north of Washington; the 
Western Division, west of Pittsburgh and north of the 
Ohio River; the Southern Division, south of the Ohio 
and Potomac Rivers. 

It was decided to elect as a War Service Com- 
mittee three men from each of the eleven furniture 
groups, one man from the Southern territory, one from 
the Western, and one from the Eastern. These groups 
are divided among manufacturers of bedroom fur- 
niture, dining-room furniture, extension tables, bed 
davenports, upholstered furniture, parlor furniture 
frames, parlor and library tables, hall furniture, piano 
benches and all furniture novelties, chairs, wicker and 
outdoor furniture, kitchen furniture, including kitchen 
cabinets, and office furniture. Each of the groups is 
to be represented by a chairman, which were chosen as 
follows: 

Messrs. Adolph Karpen, Chicago; George G. 
Whitworth, Grand Rapids; J. A. Conrey, Shelbyville, 
Ind.; W. A. Thomas, Statesville, N. C.; P. E. Kroeh- 
ler, Binghamton, N. Y.; A. A. Zangerle, Chicago; R. 
B. Simpson, Knoxville, Tenn.; A. P. Derby, Gardner, 
Mass. : Fred W. Green, Ionia, Mich. ; C. P. McDougall, 
Frankfort, Ind.; representatives of the office furniture 
group asked for further time in which to name mem- 
bers of their committee. 

As a war measure that would greatly help in the 
conservation of cars, coal and many other items, it 
was decided that no furniture expositions should be 
held during the continuance of the war. 

It was announced to the convention that the rul- 
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ings of the Government as affecting the furniture in- 
dustry are as follows: 


To AppL_y to ALL FURNITURE: 

The number of patterns to be reduced in all lines at least 
50%. No new patterns to be made by any manufacturer dur- 
ing the continuance of the war, except in cases where certain 
pieces may be re-designed to comply with the requirements of 
the Government. All metal pulls, trimmings, drawer locks, 
drawer guides; metal dust-proof bottoms and metal wheel 
castors, and metal of any other description to be eliminated. 

All dust-proof partitions to be eliminated except on the 
bottom frame. 

All drawer linings to be eliminated. 

Colors of leather and imitation leather to be limited to 
black and to one shade of brown or tan. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE: 

The use of mirror plate to be reduced at least 25% and 
the use of bevelled mirrors to be entirely discontinued. 

Jureaus to’ be ‘limited to the following sizes: 36”—40”- 
44”. 48” gall 

Vanity dressers to be limited to the following sizes: 40” 
44”— 48” 52”. 

Chiffoniers and chifforettes to be limited to the following 
sizes: 30’—34"—38"—42”. 

Toilet tables and writing tables to be limited to the follow- 
ing sizes: 32”—36"—40" —44”. 


DINING-ROoOM FURNITURE: 

The use of mirrors to be eliminated entirely. 

Sideboards and buffets to be limited to the following 
lengths: 40”—44”—48"—54”—60”" —66"”—72”". 

China closets to be limited to the following widths: 30” 
34”—38” —42"”—46" —50"’. 

Serving tables to be limited to the following lengths: 34” 

38”—42”—46”. 

Dining table tops to be limited to the following sizes: 42” 
—48”—54”—60” (this does not mean extended lengths). 

The manufacture of dining-room armchairs to be dis- 
continued. 


DINING TABLES: 

Round or square pillar tables to be made only in the fol- 
lowing size pillars : 6”’—7”—8”—9”"— 10". 

Manufacture of all octagon and shaped pillar tables to be 
discontinued. 

Not more than fifteen regular patterns of pillar or plat- 
form tables to be continued by each manufacturer and all 
special patterns to be discontinued. Each manufacturer shall 
restrict his production of leg patterns in common turned five- 
leg tables to three sizes and not more than four styles. 

Each manufacturer to eliminate all leg sizes above 4” in 
common turned leg tables. 

Each manufacturer to limit the size of dining table tops, 








extreme measurement to 42”—48”—54”—60”. It is understood 
that this does not mean extended lengths. 

All 42” oak tables to be made in plain oak only. All 48” 
oak tables to be made in plain or quartered oak. All 54” and 
60” tables to be made in quartered oak only. 

The use of plank or double tops in all plain oak patterns 
to be eliminated. 

The use of all metal rim fasteners, metal top and base 
locks, metal wheel castors, metal dowel pins and metal tops on 
drop leg attachments to be discontinued. 


CHAIRS: 


All springs to be eliminated from slip seat diners. 

Springs in other styles of chairs and rockers to be elimi- 
nated as far as possible. 

The manufacture of arm dining chairs and dressing table 
chairs to be discontinued. 


UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE: 


All overstuffed davenports to be made and packed with 
detachable legs as far as possible, and as far as practical with 
detached backs and ends. 

All overstuffed chairs and rockers to be made and packed 
with detachable legs and runners where practical. 

All semi-upholstered furniture, including suites, sofas, 
divans, chairs and rockers to be made either partial or com- 
pletely K. D. as far as practical. 

ws couches, lounges and day beds to be made and packed 


PACKING: 

The ruling also covers the question of packing and sug- 
gests that wherever possible all goods are to be packed and 
shipped in pairs and also urges that all dimensions of crates 
are to be as small as safe packing will permit. Serving tables, 
toilet tables, table desks and many other pieces are to be made 
K. D. so that the piece when packed may take up as small a 
space as possible. 

Under the above ruling all manufacturers will be confined 
to the same sizes and general restrictions. 


_ Berkey & Gay’s interpretation regarding the new 
patterns are as follows: 


“That where certain parts of a suite already in a line are 
sold out, the suite may be continued by redesigning such pieces 
as do not conform to the above regulations. For example, if 
our suite contains a 54” bureau and we elect that this par- 
ticular suite shall be a part of the 50% which we wish to 
continue in our line, we may redesign this bureau into a 52” 
case, reducing the size of the plate and eliminating dust-proof 
partitions and other features covered by this report. 

“The above schedules are to take effect January 1, 1919, in 
so far as they apply to production of patterns not conforming 
to this program. It is understood that this permits the com- 
pletion of work in progress on this date.” 


It is their understanding that until present stocks 
on hand or now in process of manufacture are ex- 
hausted, they may be sold and shipped to the dealer in 
their present forms and sizes. Such of our readers as 
have their illustrations on hand may order on any pat- 
tern shown until the stock of such piece is exhausted. 





A SUBSEQUENT RULING. 


On September 28 the order printed hereunder was 
issued by the War Industries Board: 


Pending final decision on the entire program, which it is 
expected to reach within two wecks, the following modifica- 
tions have been decided upon: 

Item 2 will read “No new patterns to be made by any 
manufacturer during the war. Alterations of present patterns 
may be made where necessary, to conform to the provisions of 
this schedule.” 

There will be an item in the case goods program limiting 
the height of beds to 60 inches extreme measurements, all steel 
rails to be eliminated. 


Item 25 on the case-goods program will read: “Chiffoniers 


and chifforettes to be limited to the following sizes, 32, 36, 
40, 44 and 48.” 

Item 33 case goods will read: “Toilet tables and writing 
tables when packed for shipment to have no projection above 
the top when made with four legs without stretchers, legs to 
be packed detached. When made with stretchers, to be made 
with detachable ends and packed under body of case, center 
stretchers to-be packed flat. Toilet tables may be shipped set 
up when space under top and between legs is entirely occupied 
by other pieces of furniture.” 

Item 17, case goods, will read: “Serving tables packed for 
shipment to have no projection above the top; serving tables 
with stretchers to have legs detached. Serving tables with 
stretchers or shelves to be made with detachable ends. Legs, 
shelves and center stretchers to be packed flat and all parts 
packed in the same package. Serving tables may be shipped 
set up when space under top and bottom legs is entirely oc- 
cupied by other pieces of furniture.” 

The last item on each program will read: “This schedule 
to take effect January 1, 1919, in so far as it applies to pro- 
duction of patterns not conforming to this program.” It is 
understood that this permits the completion of work in process 
in quantity September 16, 1918. 

Attention of manufacturers is called to the fact that the 
provisions of these schedules are to be carried out both in 
letter and in spirit without any deviation or modification. 
Only the sizes given in these schedules are to be manufactured. 





BOOK ACCOUNTS IMPORTANT. 


LETTER addressed to the retail merchants of the 
country by Daniel C. Roper, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, points out some of the reasons why 
every merchant should keep book accounts showing his 
receipts and expenses, no matter how large or how 
small his business may be: 


The Revenue Act now pending in Congress is expected to 
produce $8,000,000,000. This means a tax on the average of 
more than $76 for every man, woman and child in America. 
The average per family is nearly $340. 


In many businesses taxes will be one of the largest items 
of expense. It is of the utmost importance, therefore, that 
every concern in business, large or small, whether corporation, 
partnership or individual, shall maintain an exact record of 
its receipts and expenses, in other words, keep accurate ac- 
counts. Taxes should be considered as an expense of the 
year for which they are assessed rather than for the year in 
which they are actually paid and the necessary reserves should 
be provided for at once. 


Because of the large amounts to be collected, the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue will be compelled to check the income tax 
returns filed by taxpayers more closely than heretofore. The 
retail merchant who is able to place before the Internal 
Revenue Inspector book records showing exactly how he 
arrived at his statement of net income will greatly facilitate 
the Government’s task of collecting the war revenue and 
save himself annoyance and expense. 


No special system of accounts is prescribed by the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau, but the books should show in detail 
inventories, purchases, sales, capital investments, depreciation, 
and similar items required in making up the income tax re- 
turn. Every merchant should study the income tax law and 
regulations and see to it that his accounts are kept in a manner 
that will enable him to determine his net income for taxation 
purposes. 


Aside from the necessity of keeping systematic accounts 
in order to comply with the Government’s requirements, every 
progressive merchant should adopt an approved accounting 
system for the good of his own business. 

Owing to the withdrawal of man power from industry it 
is essential that every business man be more frugal and exert 
himself more effectively to conduct his business efficiently. 
Extra effort put forth in carrying on the business so as to 
increase volume at less expense, will decrease the chance of 
failure, increase the earnings of the merchant as a reward 
for his effort, and enable him to share more liberally in the 
governmental financial program made necessary for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. 
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A PLEASANT DINING-ROOM 


A sense of harmony and suitability is felt in this interior. The pictorial wall decoration with its flowers, foliage and birds 
has the same decorative feeling as the hangings in the arched doorway. The wall treatment is so well composed that no one 


feature is given undue individuality. As a result it forms a good background for the furniture. 
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A PIETER MYER BATIK 


See text on opposite paye. 
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WALL 


DECORATIONS 


Wall Decorations May Be “Pictorial” as Well as Decorative if the Units Partake 


of the Nature of a Picture Composition. 


OBODY who has viewed the pictorial panels 
adorning the salesrooms of Mallinson & Co., 


leaders in 
fashionable dress 
silks, can fail to 
realize the distinct- 
ive art of the Batik 
lesigner. 

We are living in 
an age when much 
of the finest work 
must be produced in 
commercial quan - 
tities, and wherever 
commercialism en - 
ters into the opera- 
tions of the mill, we 
must expect, to a 
certain degree, the 
sacrifice of that 
quality of individu- 
alism which doesn’t 
submit itself to me- 
chanical technic. 

Hence, in the 
commercial fabric, 
we cannot expect 
that originality and 
independence and 
progressiveness that 
comes from the im- 
agination of the 
handicrafts-man. 

If every one in 
the upholstery trade 
knew the Mallinson 
firm as we know 


them, they would realize that these Batik examples 
which bear a place of honor on their walls must have 
extraordinary charm, not only of design but color, 
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the Picture Quality Is Strongly Emphasized. 

















A Batik wall panel, by Pieter Myer. 


In the Batik Panels Shown Herewith, 


for the Mallinson firm is one of the two or three firms 
in dress silks who are-leaders in design thought. If 


these pieces, the 
work of Arthur 
Crisp and Pieter 
Myer are regarded 
as good enough for 
exhibition pieces on 
the walls of this 
firm, they are worthy 
of study. 

The three panels 
that we show repre- 
sent  allegorically 
“The Producer,” 
“The Distributor,” 
and “The Ultimate 
Consumer.” They 
are done in the East- 
ern spirit. 

“The Producer” 
shows a_ merchant 
directing his 
weavers. 

“The Distribu- 
tor” presents the 
salesman in a prim- 
itive boat carrying 
his wares to a dis- 
tant shore. 

“The Ultimate 
Consumer” presents 
the woman and her 
attendants who 
bring to her _ the 
fruits of the loom. 

It is assumed 


that the reader knows what a Batik is. There’s the 
difference between a Batik and a printed cloth that 
there is between a painting and a chromo. The Dutch 

















A HISTORY OF TEXTILES IN BATIK 


HIS series of three pictorial batiks, the work of Arthur Crisp and Pieter Myer, adorn 
bi walls of H. R. Mallinson & Co., where they have been greatly admired. The 

series shows respectively, “The Producer,’ “The Distributor” and “The Ultimate 
Consumer.” The colors are both rich and brilliant and the entire series is steeped in the 
legends of the East, suggesting the characteristics of the Arabian Nights tales. 

The first of the series, shown on the opposite page, “The Producer,” depicts an Eastern 
merchant directing his weavers as to the character of the designs which they are creating 
upon their hand looms. At the right a slave is bearing the raw materials from which are 
to be woven more of the desired fabrics. 


‘ 


“The Distributor” portrays a “salesman” as a primitive seaman in a single oar and sail 
Roman galley, carrying the wares to the distant countries of the earth. In the third of 


the series, “The Ultimate Consumer,” an attendant slave is seen at the extreme right bearing 


the newly acquired finery to his mistress who is admiring its beauty. 

















“THE CONSUMER” 



































“THE PRODUCER,’’ ‘“‘THE DISTRIBUTOR” 


See description of these remarkable batiks on opposite page. 














Kast Indian artisans of the early Sixteenth Century 
when called upon for an exclusive fabric from an ex- 
clusive design produced their pattern by sketching the 
details on the cloth, silk or linen in molten wax, dipping 
the unprotected surface with dyes which constituted 
the background, removing the wax by boiling. Other 
details were sketched in and other dyes applied by 
brush or dip and with infinite patience and great skill, 
the result was as beautiful as any multiplicity of block 
prints. The Batik thus produced was regarded as more 
valuable than the 
printed fabric be- 
cause there could be 


THE UNUTTERED WORD. 


HERE is more than a clever turn of words in the 


expression: “One is always master of the un- 
spoken word.” <A short time ago this thought was 
brought up in discussing a proposed advertisement for 
an upholstery department section of a dry goods store’s 
page. In the advertisement as proposed, there was this 
sentence: “Conserve food, curtail pleasure travel.” 
The balance of the advertisement related to the proper 
furnishing of the home for comfort, convenience and 
happiness, andthe 

desirability of good 





no duplicates. 

The men who 
are doing good Batik 
work abroad as well 
as in this country 
employ so much time 
and labor that the 
prices are high and 
if the cost is justi- 
fied, it’s because of 
the superlative qual- 
ity of the design 
and coloring. More- 
over, it is a flight of 
decorative fantasy 
far removed f rom 
conventionality and 
attuned to the call 
of the times for 
something different. 

The other illus- 
trations shown here- 
with indicate the 
versatility of this 
method of produc- 
ing textile panels 
for interior decora- 








furnishings was em- 
phasized in connec- 
tion with the stock 
carried by the house 
in question. 

At first glance, 
this advertisement 
revealed nothing 
contrary to the 
ethics of department 
store advertising, 
but a closer reading, 
paragraph by para- 
graph, developed a 
possible danger in 
the sentence “Cur- 
tail pleasure travel.” 
The objection to this 
sentence is purely a 
psychological one. 
No one could, for a 
minute, blame the 
advertiser for the 
condition which 
made it desirable for 
the Government to 
request that pleas- 
ure travel be cur- 
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tion. There is prac- 
tically no limit of 
color, subject or 
size, furthermore 
the textiles fabrics 
which may be employed may run from the thinnest 
silk to silk, cotton or linen fabrics of considerable 
weight ; therefore, the interior decorator will find that 
satik panels offer a range of possibilities which no 
other form of pictorial, or decorative textiles can 
supply. 


C INTRARY to our usual custom of publishing “The 

Men of Seventeen” every other month, lack of 
space makes it necessary for the present month to omit 
the list. 





In this, as in several of Pieter Myer’s Batik panels, the ground 
color of the fabric furnishes the high-lights. 


tailed, but amongst 
the readers of the 
advertisement there 
would be, undoubt- 
edly, many to whom 
this sentence would be a reminder of hardship, and any 
umbrage or irritation which that individual had felt at 
those who had ordered the restriction of pleasure 
travel would be recalled to memory and connected 
with the advertisement. 

As was pointed out to the advertiser, the psy- 
chology of a good speech, or a good advertisement, is to 
offend no one, but to interest and please as many as 
possible. The spoken word, or the printed word, which 
offends may do untold damage to the best and most 
carefully laid plans of business promotion. 
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The dedication ceremonies of “Pont” Wilson, the new bridge, recently built, in Lyons, named in honor of President Wilson. 


BUSINESS OPTIMISM IN FRANCE. 


VERY interesting letter has been received from 

Edmund Gaudioz, the designer, European partner 
of Gustave Fauser of this city. Mr. Gaudioz dwells 
with enthusiasm on the coming of the American troops 
to France and sends a snapshot of the boys entering 
Lyons. He also sends another picture of the Wilson 
Bridge, the new bridge recently built in Lyons and 
named after the President. Mr. Gaudioz refers to the 
design business in Europe as excellent ; manufacturers 
are preparing well for the future. 





A VISION REALIZED. 
RITING some seventy-five years ago, Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, poet and essayist, said: 

“The possible destiny of the United States of 
America as a nation of a hundred million of freemen, 
stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, living 
under the laws of Alfred and speaking the lan- 
guage of Shakespeare and Milton, is an august 
conception.” 

The United States is now a nation of a hundred 
million and more, stretching from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and reaching out east takes in Hawaii and the 
Philippines, in the north Alaska, and in the south the 
Panama Canal. But grander than its physical is its 
moral greatness, its fairness and justice, its courage 
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and power, its maintenance of right and freedom over 
the world. 

The destiny the United States is now fulfilling is 
a more august conception than even the imagination of 
the author of Kubla Khan conceived of less than a 
century ago. 

America has taken her place in the world and is 
to-day giving freely the lives, money and _ indus- 
trial efforts of her men and women to defend the 
institutions of civilization. The response to the call 
of patriotic duty has been not only from our men of 
military age, but from the women, from our business 
men and our workers, who unable to go to the front 
are doing their share through the Liberty Loan, the 
W. S. Stamps and every other means. 


UR great shipbuilding industry has been created 
with practically no labor troubles. “In every dis- 
pute,” says Chairman Hurley, “we have asked the men 
to be patient and to go on with the supreme task of 
building ships, trusting to Uncle Sam to set the matter 
right, and they have responded.” The men have voted 
to eliminate holidays and Saturday afternoons off. 
They have “speeded up riveting to such an extent that 
it has been necessary to safeguard the energy which 
they have been willing to pour out for the country.” 














EX POR T T R A D’E 


THE GREAT FUTURE OF AMERICAN COMMERCE 


By Epwarpo N. Hurtrey, Chairman of the Shipping Board 


ITH something like 25,000,000 tons of merchant shipping to be employed inside of 
W two years, the United States Shipping Board feels that it is not too early to look 
around for cargoes, both in this country and abroad. With the task of building the 
ships in charge of the Emergency Fleet Corporation and under the leadership of Charles 
M. Schwab, this function of the United States Shipping Board begins to obtain prominence. 


Twenty-five million tons is a lot of shipping. ... In less than five trips these ships would 
carry our whole yearly railroad haul of grain, flour, cotton, hay, fruit, vegetables and other 
farm products; in three and one-half trips, all our lumber; in seven trips, all our manu- 
factured goods. 


So amid all his splendid effort in producing equipment to win the war, the American 
manufacturer must be asked to take thought for to-morrow and think in terms of shipping 
and foreign trade. 


This might appear like a distraction now—something which will take the attention from the 
supreme duty of winning the war—but far from being a distraction it fits in with war 
production and war psychology. While our factories and factory employees are building 
war material to-day, they are also building foreign trade. 


In a recent study of factors that make successful, lasting foreign trade, Professor Taussig 
places first of all the clement of manufacturing “effectiveness,” as he calls it, which he 
defines as a combination of capital, labor, invention, salesmanship and transportation, working 
together under the right business leadership, to make goods capable of holding markets in 
competition with the products of other nations. 


These elements of effectiveness are largely ready at hand in our factories—it is not neces- 
sary to send anybody abroad to find them. 


Effectiveness in manufacturing almost invariably holds its own against artificial devices 
for building foreign trade, such as export bounties, special railroad rates on export ship- 
menis, cul prices, discriminalory tariffs, etc. 


With the bugaboo of cheap foreign labor haunting us in former years, we got into the way 
of thinking that export trade necessitated some lowering of wages and American living 
standards. Probably that was crooked thinking before the war. Certainly it is crooked 
thinking now, for the war is bringing other nations closer to our American standards of 
wages and living. 


True development of foreign trade in our factories means better and better American 
standards. In most of the countries of the world there will be a decided shortage of labor 
after the war. That country will best succeed which protects its workmen by improving their 
living conditions, guaranteeing a fair return for labor, protecting workmen and_ their 
families against accidents and idleness, and making workers better citizens. 

Nobody has yet suggested sending cheap American soldiers over to France to win the war. 
Our men at arms are the pick of the country, physically and mentally. We take plenty of 
time to train them, make them specialists in every branch of fighting. We recognize that 
modern war is a swift game, constantly changing. 


In the army and the navy we have a visible mobilization of man power for results in a 
foreign country. If we could have the same visible mobilization of man power in our 
factories for foreign trade it would be a splendid object lesson for those who manage the 
factories and make the export goods. 


To fill our merchant ships with goods after the war and hold our own in foreign markets, 


we must begin now to mobolise and train man power in manufacturing along the same 
broad lines followed in training for military purposes. 
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A LANDSCAPE WALL-TREATMENT 


In the dining-room illustrated above the severity of the architectural detail is relieved by the wall decoration which gives a 
sense of freedom. The suggestion of distance in the landscape is pleasing. Photograph by John Wallace Gillies. 














TO BE BUYERS’ MECCA. 

HE Bush Terminal Sales Building, the thirty-story 

structure in Forty-second Street, between Broad- 
way and Sixth Avenue, which opened its doors re- 
cently, should prove one of 
the country’s great agencies 
for bringing sellers and buy- 
ers together. It is the sales 
headquarters of several hun- 
dred manufacturers and is 
also a meeting place of buy- 
ers, three floors being de- 
voted to club rooms. The 
magnitude of the proposition 
is incomprehensible, and can 
be compared only with the 
other works of its size, the 
Bush Terminal. Both are 
products of the vision of 
Irving T. Bush. 

The building is operated 
on a novel plan. It has been 
built and furnished and will 
be tenanted on the principle 
of making it attractive and 
‘ate valuable to buyers and mer- 
Less chandise houses from all 
>< C; parts of the United States 

and from foreign countries. 

Twenty-five floors will be de- 
voted to salesrooms for merchandise of leading inter- 
est to the general buyer. The buyer will find under this 
one roof practically every type of merchandise in 
which he is interested. 

The building itself, with its system of display 
rooms, is not the whole of the plan. Its purpose is a 
concentration of goods enabling the buyer to see the 
most complete assortment in the shortest possible time. 
Other branches of the plan to save time and furnish 
comprehensive information for the buyer have been 
worked out in detail. The Bush Terminal Sales Or- 
ganization will act as resident buyers for out-of-town 
concerns. They will advertise on a co-operative plan 
for the manufacturers in the building and will furnish 
retail stores throughout the country represented in the 
buyers’ organization with a comprehensive informa- 
tion service. 

More than two hundred manufacturers have al- 
ready engaged space in the building and the Buyers’ 
Club has enrolled thirty thousand members. It is ex- 
pected that the manufacturers represented in the build- 
ing will number between four and five hundred and 
that the membership in the Buyers’ Club will eventu- 
ally be more than fifty thousand. 

The entire plan is based on what might be termed 
“news” principles. Every part of the service, except 




















what is intended for personal comfort, is meant to give 
the buyer information about his business. 

As the buyer is the man who is being cultivated 
rather than the tenant, the privileges of the Buyers’ 
Club of America, occupying the first three floors, are 
extended to buyers of standing without charge. The 
first two floors are for the exclusive use of the buyer. 
It is a rule of the house that he shall be free from 
solicitation on those two floors. They are furnished 
in a style fully equal to that of the best clubs in New 
York City. As about 35 per cent. of the visiting buyers 
are women, special accommodations for women buyers 
have been installed. There is a rest room and a tea 
room for women and a bar and lounging room for men. 

One large room is set aside as a library, which is 
to be the most complete commercial library in the coun- 
try. Besides trade papers covering all lines represented 
in the building, and newspapers from all parts of the 
country, there will be an exhaustive collection of books 
on commercial subjects. One of the special features 
will be a card index, in which will be catalogued the 
products of every manufacturer in the building. There 
will be another file of special offerings of every kind, 
which will be revised daily. The library will be oper- 
ated by a staff of librarians, who will be expected to 
furnish complete information at a moment’s notice of 
every type of goods of a given description offered for 
sale in the building. ; 

The third floor will be a common ground for buy- 
ers and sellers, on which special displays will be made 
and the newest developments in window trimming on 
display. On the two lower floors are a number of small 
conference rooms for the use of buyers who want 
privacy. There is an auditorium for commercial con- 
ventions and meetings. Two floors will be occupied by 
the Bush organization for operating the building and 
directing the various special services in connection 
with it. 





PASSING OF HASSELGREN STUDIOS. 
ITH the closing of the Hasselgren Studios, Chi- 
cago, several of their men, very well known to 
the trade, have taken other positions. 

William Cleveland Moulton is in business for him- 
self, 818 Fine Arts Building, Chicago; John P. 
Scharff, secretary and treasurer, has gone into the 
army ; John J. Treitz has joined Marshall Field & Co.’s 
wholesale department ; Oscar W. Nordstrom has taken 
charge of the new decorative department of the Duff 
& Repp Furniture Co., Kansas City, while Harry Linn, 
formerly chief designer for the studio, is also with the 
Duff & Repp Furniture Co. in the same capacity. 


A. FOSTER CO., INC., have advised the trade 
* that all shipments are made from their Boston 
headquarters, 322 Summer Street. 
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THE ILLUSTRATIONS ON THIS PAGE. 
HE three lamps illustrated are new creations of 
the Hasbrouck-Bergen Co., in adaptations of 
Italian and Louis XVI styles. One of the shades is 
made with genuine Calais lace. The others, which are 
made by special chemical processes, are classed as 
parchmentized, resembling English vellum; these 
shades are bound, both inside and out, with tinsel gimp, 
while the decorations are by hand in oil colors. 

The work on the larger lamp, in the Italian style, 
is worthy of special commendation, being a faithful 
reproduction of Sgraffito decoration. 

The smaller lamp from their new line, termed 
“the blue line,” is produced specially for popular- 
priced selling. The base is of hardwood, finished in 
many different colors and decorative schemes, antique 
ivory and color, bronze and color, and antique ma- 
hogany being among the leaders. Many of the orna- 
ments will not chip off and are hand illuminated. 

While these three lamps were of particular inter- 
est to us, the whole line is replete with beautiful floor 
lamps, table and boudoir lamps, and special creations. 


HE Madison Art Shop, 175 Madison Avenue, is 

showing a new line of lamps and lamp shades. 
This shop is making a specialty of hand-painted an- 
tique parchment shades, in all the various period styles 
or in any special design that may be wanted. 
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ROBERT LEWIS CO/’S NEW FABRICS. 

we new and attractive numbers have been 

added to the line of the Robert Lewis Co., for 
this season. The showing of tapestry yard goods con- 
tains many fine examples of the verdure and allover 
patterns which are offered in excellent color combina- 
tions. Prominent among these is a splendid reproduc- 
tion of an old Flemish tapestry, the colors being in soft 
tones of green, blue and old-rose, on a brown back- 
ground. A large assortment of madras is offered both 
in yard goods and curtains, embracing many new pat- 
terns and a large range of colors. 

The line of scarfs has been increased, and promi- 
nent in the offering is a new tinsel tapestry scarf in a 
very attractive pattern. The background of this fabric 
is a dark gray with hand-woven figures of old-rose, 
blue and tinsel effects. These come in sizes ranging 
from 36 to 86 inches in length. There is a large line 
of art silk tapestry goods including scarfs, piano scarfs 
and portiéres, in many effective patterns and in eleven 
combinations of color. Yard goods and curtains are 
shown in twenty-two different colorings. 

Another number which has met with considerable 
success is a fifty-inch art-silk damask made in prac- 
tically all colors. Two of the most striking patterns 
in this fabric are a verdure and bird effect, and a 
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striped pattern. In the latter the stripes are brought 
out in soft colors, which blend with the colors in the 
background. The fifty-inch art-silk madras is made 
up in plain colors, and in a two-color striped effect to 
match. These are offered in many combinations of 
color. The crepon cloth which is a heavier fabric 
than madras is also offered in a striped effect and has 
met with a splendid success. 

In the fifty-inch art-silk madras many splendid 
patterns are being shown. These are offered in many 
beautiful colorings, and the firm feels much gratified at 
the success it has met among buyers who have had an 
opportunity to see this part of the line. 





THE TRADE’S RED CROSS ACTIVITIES. 

ED Cross Unit No. 7, Upholstery Association of 

America, Inc., Geo. McGeachin, chairman, re- 
ports for the month of September the following 
activities : 

The Brooklyn Curtain Works Auxiliary, working 
in the Brooklyn Chapter. 

Morris Bernhard Auxiliary, working at head- 
quarters, 

I. C. Carter & Son, 248 housewives. 

Davis & Co., no report. 

Kllis & Lamb, working in the Brooklyn Chapter. 

I’mden & Wormser produced 185 housewives and 
242 comfort kits. 

Haughton & Lee, no report. 

S. W. Heim & Co., working at headquarters. 

Herz & Co., working at headquarters. 

3. Lowenfels & Co., working at headquarters. 

Kdward Maag, working at headquarters. 

Maibrunn Co., Inc., 101 housewives and 48 com- 
fort kits, also working at headquarters. 

Morse & Sprinkle, working in the Brooklyn 
chapter. 

Eugene Neumaier, 176 housewives, 176 comfort 
kits. 

John F. Patching, 216 heusewives, 216 comfort 
kits and also working at headquarters. 

Joseph Popper, 92 housewives, 55 comfort kits. 

Ie. Ries & Co., 104 housewives, 96 comfort kits. 

W. J. Rosenberg Auxiliary is working at head- 
quarters. 

Staheli, Rietmann & Co., 203 hospital property 
bags, also working at headquarters. 

Material has been received by the Supplies De- 
partment, 373 Fourth Avenue, Room 1201, from the 
following firms: 

Henry Beuttell & Sons, John Darling & Co., Elms 
& Sellon, L. F. Fechtman & Co., Arthur H. Lee & 
Sons, Stroheim & Romann, J. H. Thorp & Co., Deer- 
ing, Milliken & Co., Fred Butterfield & Co. and W. H. 
Brown & Son Co. 








MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION FAVORS 
NATIONAL MARK. 


HERE has been widespread agitation in favor of 

the adoption of a distinctive mark to be placed on 
merchandise exported from this country for consump- 
tion abroad. The adoption of such a mark is being 
urged by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce in Washington. 

B. S. Cutler, Chief of the Bureau, recently wrote 
to the Merchants’ Association, New York, asking it 
to take action in favor of the adoption of a distinctive 
mark. In compliance with this suggestion the Execu- 
tive Committee of the association at its meeting re- 
cently adopted resolutions approving the label “Made in 
U.S. A.” to designate merchandise exported from this 
country. 

In apprising Mr. Cutler of the action taken by the 
association, Mr. S. C. Mead, secretary, wrote as fol- 
lows: 

“Your favor of September 18, suggesting action 
by this association in recommending to its members 
that the designation ‘Made in U. S. A.’, in plain type 
form, be used by its members on all goods manufac- 
tured by them in the United States, was duly received 
and was presented to the Executive Committee of the 
association at its meeting held yesterday. 

“By unanimous action, the preamble and resolution 
were adopted in the following form: 

“IVhereas, We believe that the best interests of 
our country are served when all goods manufactured 
here can be readily identified at all times from goods 
manufactured elesewhere, and 

“IVhereas, We believe that the identification of 
the country of origin of any goods is facilitated by the 
use of a single designation of origin, and 

“Whereas, We believe that the designation ‘Made 
in U.S. A,’ in plain type form, is the best means of 
identification of goods manufactured in the United 
States of America; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Merchants’ Association of 
New York recommends that the designation ‘Made in 
U.S. A.,’ in plain type form, be used by all of its mem- 
bers on all goods manufactured by them in the United 
States of America, and that the use of all other mark- 
ings to identify the country of origin of such goods be 
discontinued.” 


HE Pottier & Stymus Co., one of the oldest estab- 

lished concerns in the house furnishing and in- 
terior decorating line has been placed in the hands of 
a receiver. The liabilities of the company are said to 
be abcut $85,000, and the assets approximately about 
$40,000. The business will be continued temporarily 
by the receiver until a plan of reorganization is effected, 
or adjustment made with creditors. 
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UPHOLSTERY MEN DISCUSS BILL 


holstery Trade, including manufacturers, im- 

porters, retailers and decorators, was held at 
the Aldine Club, October 1. The call was issued by 
A. M. Barbe, of Alexander Jamieson & Co.; Geo. A. 
Bomann, of J. H. Thorp & Co., and N. R. Wilkes, of 
Titus Blatter & Co. 

The object of the meeting was to clarify the in- 
terpretation of the proposed Revenue Tax Bill, now 
before the Senate, and to suggest some changes. 

After an open discussion of the subject, a com- 
mittee was authorized by those in attendance to pre- 
pare a brief for presentation before the Finance Com- 
mittee. The brief was completed on Friday, the 4th 
inst., and A. M. Barbe, J. P. Callahan and Geo. A. 
Bomann were delegated to present it in person in 
Washington. 

The particular part of the bill discussed was Sec- 
tion 900, Paragraph 15: “Tapestries and textiles for 
furniture coverings or hangings in the interior decora- 
tion of buildings, 10 per cent., to be paid by the manu- 
facturer, producer or importer when sold or leased.” 

sy the wording of this paragraph it was believed 
that a representative of a large hotel or theater could 
import goods direct under his own name and altogether 
escape taxation. 


A totter and representative meeting of the Up- 


It was not clear whether the manufacturer of ma- 
terials which might also be used for dress purposes 
was to be taxed, in the belief that the goods were to 
be used as draperies, or whether the producer would 
pay the tax when the goods were finally assembled into 
draperies. 

The attention of the meeting was called to the 
fact that many of the fabrics enumerated in Section 900 
were not always used for the “interior decoration of 
buildings.” Tapestries and textiles for furniture cov- 
erings and hangings were sometimes used for comfort- 
ers, pillows, mattresses, trunk lining, millinery, bags for 
soldiers and sailors, comfort kits, convalescent 
cushions. Therefore, it would be difficult to determine 
which sales are to be taxed in view of the impossibility 
of predetermining their use. 

Regarding the floor tax, it is a fair assumption that 
the bill does not intend to tax a man twice. 


Section 909 evidently means that a dealer, other 
than a manufacturer, producer or importer, is looked 
to for this tax, but it is not quite clear, especially after 
studying Section 602 of the 1917 law, and Section 900. 

All in all, the trade seem to feel that the floor tax 
was an undesirable method of collection which would 
work serious hardship. 

Decorators, jobbers and retailers who carry a 
large stock, especially in the case of the higher-priced 
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materials, frequently carry these stocks for a long 
period before making sales, and never know in advance 
what the price of the article will be when finally sold. 

It seemed to be the opinion of the meeting that it 
was unfair that one firm should pay a tax upon sales, 
while another pays a tax upon that portion of his 
capital which is represented by his merchandise stock, 
with a further disadvantage that a sale upon some goods 
may never be made, or the price secured may be far 
below that upon which the floor tax was figured. 
Therefore, they believed that the tax on floor basis 
should be payable at the time when such goods are 
sold. 

It was thought that the purpose of the bill might 
be best accomplished by a tax imposed on the sale of 
goods to the consumer, making the rate of tax what- 
ever was necessary for the prosecution of the war. 

Attention was called to the fact that in Section 900 
the bill taxes carpets and rugs “chiefly of wool,” thus 
leaving cheaper rugs tax exempt. In Section 905, 
lamps, picture frames, trunks, etc., are taxed only when 
they reach a luxury value, and yet upholstery goods 
are taxed no matter how little the value. 


A suggestion was made that tapestries and textiles 
for coverings and hangings should be taxed only when 
they have reached a certain fixed value per square 
yard. 





WHAT OUR MONEY DID. 


‘HE final week of the Fourth Liberty Loan drive is 

now in full swing, and it is interesting at this time 

to learn from the Liberty Loan Committee Press 

Sureau the results realized because of our efforts for 
the Third Loan. 


From a bulletin just received from the Publicity 
Department of the Headquarters Committee, we quote 
the following particulars: 

WHAT THE UPHOLSTERY MEN DID. 

By subscribing $1,375,600 in the Third Loan, the 
manufacturers and dealers in upholstery and lace cur- 
tains in New York City enabled the United States to 
do all of these things: 


1. Pay the entire costs of America’s part in the 
war for half an hour. 


2. Buy one Eagle Class submarine chaser. 

3. Purchase five combat planes. 

4. Establish one field hospital. 

5. Build one heavy tank. 

6. Purchase twenty rifles with bayonets, and 
7. Buy eight 75 mm. field gun shells. 


More power to the Upholstery Division. 








PACIFIC COAST NOTES 





R. CULBERTSON, a department store owner, of 
- Spokane, Wash., was a recent trade visitor in 
San Francisco, accompanied by his wife. 

The Sterling Furniture Co., 1049 Market Street, 
San Francisco, has given up its old policy of remain- 
ing open on Saturday evenings and now closes at six 
o'clock on every business day. 

The American Factors, Ltd., have succeeded to the 
business of H. Hackfeld & Co., Ltd., Honolulu, T. H. 
The San Francisco office of the new concern is located 
at 310 Sansome Street. 

The Lewis Brokerage Co. has opened offices at 24 
California Street, San Francisco, as general brokers. 
D. B. Lewis, one of the members of the concern, has 
had wide experience in handling textiles and is well 
acquainted with the Mexican trade. 

The Retail Dry Goods Merchants, of San Fran- 
cisco, recently adopted resolutions endorsing the action 
of the State Council of Defense in appointing a War 
Donation Board. Solicitors for war benefits will be 
required to obtain credentials from the board before 
starting work on a project. 

D. N. & FE. Walter & Co. have installed a large 
lamp-shade department in their San Francisco store 
and free lessons in lamp-shade making are being given 
by a competent teacher. 

Carl Martin, manager of the drapery and uphol- 
stery department of The Emporium, San Francisco, 
left late in September on a buying trip to the Eastern 
markets. ; 

P. P. O’Hallaran, of Minneapolis, and formerly 
of Chicago, well known in drapery circles throughout 
the Middle West, was a recent visitor in San Francisco, 
this being his first trip here. 

Harry McMullen, a well-known drapery and rug 
salesman, of San Francisco, has joined the selling staff 
of the California Drapery House at Fresno, Cal. 

S. J. Newman, president of Newman’s Furniture 
Store, at Seventeenth and Mission Streets, San Fran- 
cisco, passed away recently at the age of sixty years. 

John R. Miller, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the California Cotton Mills, Oakland, Cal., 
and president of the California Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, will shortly make an Eastern trip to attend a 
meeting of the National Manufacturers’ Association 
and will confer with federal authorities at Washing- 
ton on the facilities of California factories. 

IX. L. Howe, secretary-treasurer of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, with headquarters in 
New York, was a recent visitor in San Francisco and 
addressed the organized merchants of this city on 
problems connected with the war. He declared that 
while the impression had gained ground that retailers 


were making large profits through the higher price « { 
merchandise he found that net returns were practical 'y 
the same as before the war period. Merchants on the 
Pacific Coast were found to be selling goods on a 
smaller margin of profit than in other parts of thie 
country. 

The Extension Division of the University of Ca‘; 
fornia is offering a course of fifteen lessons in interivr 
decoration under the direction of Bernard C. Jakway, 
San Francisco, decorator, the course being given at 
Paul Elder’s, 239 Grant Avenue. 

Charles H. Naylor, an interior decorator, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., has moved into a corner store on West 
Seventh Street, near his former location, the change 
having been made in order to secure more room. 

The Tiffany Studios, R. C. Bailie, manager, have 
been moved to new quarters on West Hill Street, near 
Seventh, Los Angeles, Cal. 

The Gatch-Hill Studios, Los Angeles, Cal., have 
been closed for an indefinite period, the owners being 
engaged in war work. 

The Frevert-Bledsoe Co., of San Diego, Cal., are 
being reorganized, following the death of J. Schling- 
man, and Mr. Graves is entering into the active man- 
agement of the concern. 

The activities of the Department of Weights and 
Measures of California are being extended beyond 
their former bounds and even the house furnishing 
trade is being affected. A shipment of rugs from 4 
Philadelphia concern to a merchant of Santa Ana, Cal. 
has been condemned because of the fact that the actual 
size of these do not measure up to the sizes on the tags. 
The sale of these has been forbidden until the sizes are 
correctly stated. 

The upholstery shop of R. Daniel & Co., 953 M 
Street, Fresno, Cal., was recently destroyed by fire. 
with a loss of several thousand dollars. 

The Jones Furniture Co., of Santa Maria, Cal., 
has succeeded to the old-established business of T. A. 
Jones & Son, following the retirement of A. R. Jones. 
The new owners are R. V. Jones and H. S. Heldsley. 

Oscar J. W. Burg, of the Spokane Dry Goods Co.. 
Spokane, Wash., was in San Francisco recently on his 
way home from the East and announced that his firm 
was about to move into its new building, erected at a 
cost of more than half a million dollars. 

Julius L. Meier, vice-president and manager of the 
Meier & Frank Co., Portland, Ore., has been appointed 
regional director for the Highways Transport Com- 
mittee of the National Council of Defense, and will 
direct highway developments in Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho. 

Captain William Gadby, senior member of the 
furniture firm of Gadby & Sons, Portland, Ore., passed 
away at his home in that city on September 20, at the 
age of fifty-nine years. He was a native of England 
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,.d enlisted in the army at an early age, serving under 
| ord Roberts in India, against the Afghans, and at 
\lalta and Cypress in the Russo-Turkish War. He 
was married at Bombay, India, and soon afterward 
came to the United States, engaging in the furniture 
business at Denver, Col., moving to Portland, Ore., in 
1889. He served this country during the Spanish- 
American War and was invalided home from the 
Philippines. He is survived by his widow, two sons 
and a daughter. 

James M. Comstock, president of the Dry Goods 
Realty Co. and vice-president of the Spokane Dry 
Goods Co., Spokane, Wash., passed away in that city 
on September 1, following a surgical operation. His 
eightieth birthday was to have been celebrated five days 
later by a special day at the interstate fair. Mr. Com- 
stock had been engaged in the retail and wholesale dry 
goods business at Spokane for twenty-nine years. He 
is survived by his widow and two daughters. 

The San Francisco home furnishing trade is inter- 
ested in the request of the Federal Government that 
accommodations be provided in this city at once for 
thirty thousand shipyard workers and their families to 
be brought here from other Pacific Coast States and 
that facilities be made ready for at least fifty thousand 
more by the first of the year. 

A meeting of about forty furniture dealers in the 
southern part of the state was held recently at Whit- 
tier, Cal., and a trade organization was decided upon. 
E. O. Griffin, of Long Beach, was chosen president, 
but a name for the new body was not selected. 





NOW IN NEW SALESROOMS. 
tp of the first exhibitors to sign a lease on a new 
location, after notice had been given the New 
York Furniture Exchange that they would have to 
vacate the Grand Central Palace, was Eph Feig, who 
represents The Goshen Novelty & Brush Co., The Ohio 
Chair Co., and The Excel Mfg. Co. 

The building at 33 East Twentieth Street, in which 
the new showrooms are located, was formerly an art 
gallery and is admirably adapted for the display of 
furniture such as is handled by Mr. Feig. 

The showrooms occupy about twenty-five hundred 
square feet of floor space, arranged to the best ad- 
vantage for the convenience of the buyer. The main 
floor in the front is finished in green and the rear rooms 
in red. A beautiful skylight finished in Roman gold 
adds to the attractiveness of the large room in the 
rear. 

Included in the display on the main floor is a large 
collection of floor and table lamps, mirrors, novelty 
furniture and a big line of silk and art-glass lamp- 
shades. 

All of these goods are offered at very attractive 
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prices, many of which will be of interest to the deco- 
rative trade. 

D. J. Warner, who is manager of the business, is 
well known in the trade and for years was connected 
with the F. W. Curtis Co., and later with the Cone- 
wango Furniture Co. 





DR. HANEY TO LECTURE IN CHICAGO. 

ROM a bulletin of the Art Institute of Chicago, 

we learn that Dr. James Parton Haney, director of 
art in the high schools, New York City, is to give the 
next course of lectures under the Scammon Founda- 
tion in the Art Institute of Chicago. 

The six lectures which are to be given in the 
Spring of 1919 will be on the general subject of “Art 
for Use,” and a compliment is paid to the teaching 
fraternity of New York in the choice of Dr. Haney as 
the lecturer for the course mentioned. 

The Scammon Foundation is, perhaps, the most 
noted lecture foundation in the country. It was 
founded by Mrs. Maria Sheldon Scammon, and since 
its establishment in 1893 has had for speakers the fore- 
most painters, sculptors and architects of America, in- 
cluding John LaFarge, Edwin H. Blashfield, John W. 
Alexander, Lorado Taft and Ralph Adams Cram. 

Dr. Haney is well known to readers of this maga- 
zine as a prominent art educator and lecturer on things 
artistic. His early training combined college courses 
which gave him the degree of B.S. at the College of the 
City of New York, and an M.D. degree at the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University, with 
Art Study at the Art Students’ League, the Artist and 
Artisan Institute, and the New York School of Art. 

He has been a teacher, lecturer and director of art 
in New York since 1888. 

Since 1907 he has been the director of the art 
department in the New York University Commerce 
School. 


Telephone desk 
from the line of 


Eph Feig. 














THE LIBERTY LOAN DRIVE. 

N OCTOBER 8, at the Hotel Astor, an inspiration 

meeting and luncheon was held by the Interior 
Furnishings Trade Division, Embury Palmer, execu- 
tive chairman, presiding. 

It was a remarkable get-together of all of the com- 
mittees constituting this division. 

Lieutenant Nilson, one of the first of the Can- 
adian recruits, told his experience at the front in a 
most dramatic and convincing manner, and Job Hedges 
aroused enthusiasm in a scathing denunciation of Hun 
methods. 

The work this year of the Liberty Loan Com- 
mittee is undertaken, with few exceptions, under the 
guidance of the same men who managed the last cam- 
paign. 

John Sloane, having been called to Washington, 
withdrew as divisional chairman, and was succeeded by 
Embury Palmer, who also continued as chairman of 
the Furniture Committee. 

F. W. Richardson succeeded Mr. Sloane as chair- 
man of the Decorator’s group, which includes also 
Wall-paper. 

Mr. Blumenthal continues chairman of the Up- 
holstery and Lace Curtain group; Mr. Newman, the 




















Art Dealers, Publishers and Art Printers; Colon: 
Tobey, Carpets and Rugs, and Albert Brunner, Fin 
Arts. 

The Upholstery Committee was divided this yea: 
into sub-committees: Awnings, Shades and Trim- 
mings, A. L. Neuberger, chairman; Buyers Committe 
James Munro, chairman, New York, and T. J. Lafli 
chairman, Brooklyn; Upholstery Fabrics, Geo. |}. 
Colon, chairman; Lace Curtains, M. E. Wormse:, 
chairman; Outdoor Committee on Booth Activities, 
Geo. McGeachin, chairman; Traveling Salesmen, Geo. 
H. McLaughlin, chairman; Upholstery Hardware, 
Lester W. Bond, chairman. 

As we go to press the campaign is rapidly draw 
ing toaclose. The trade owe a debt of gratitude to the 
men of the various committees for their tireless and 
unselfish work. It has been a great strain upon every 
chairman and the captains of sub-committees, but has 
resulted in returns that have given dignity to our call- 
ing and gratifying results to the Government. 





CLAFLINS’ SPRING LINES. 


HE Spring lines of upholstery fabrics, announced 

in this issue by the Claflins Corporation, show a 
marked tendency toward popular prices. This doesn’t 
mean, however, that the better grades of tapestries, 
armures, velours and special fabrics have been neg- 
lected, as they are shown in profusion. 

The line of cretonnes of “Bontex” converting is 
larger than ever and includes patterns priced from 
32% to 85 cents per yard. Scrims, marquisettes and 
madras piece goods are also shown in many new 
effects. 

Lace draperies include strong lines of Marie An- 
toinette, foreign and domestic Irish-point curtains, 
Nottingham, scrim and marquisette curtains. 

The drapery fabric department at Claflins shows 
a marked advance in both the size of the stock and the 
character of the various lines as compared with any 
years within our memory. 


HE cut-carpet department of W. & J. Sloane has 

on hand more than six thousand rolls of plain and 
figured carpets of standard weave that are at the dis- 
posal of the trade, being cut to any shape desired by 
the customer, sewn and shipped within twenty-four 
hours after receipt of the order. The character of this 
unusual offer, and the possibilities of exceptionally 
profitable business offered with this service, should be 
given consideration by the various branches of the 
trade who appreciate the present scarcity of stocks. 





On this and the opposite page, nursery views in a New York 
apartment. Furniture, old blue, wall cream color decorated 
with painting in bright clear colors. The window draperies 
are of an especially interesting printed material showing a 
design of Noah’s ark toys. Decorated by Helen Speer Co., Inc. 
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SEND FOR A CONSTITUTION. 


NDER date of October 3 a letter was sent out to 

the trade inviting membership to the National 
Association of Decorative Arts and Industries of 
which William H. Gay is chairman. 

Copy of the constitution accompanied the letter, 
which laid stress upon the fact that this association, 
covering as it does all home-furnishing industries, was 
in a position to do much good work in the economic 
situation which will confront us after the war. The 
committee on Constitution included the following: 


MANTEL AND FIREPLACE FITTINGS MFRS. 


F. E. Lonergan, S. M. Howes Co.; W. Walter Jackson, 
Edwin A. Jackson & Bro.; Arthur Todhunter. 


METAL BED MFRS. 


B. F. Sprankle, Pittsburgh-Hickson Co.; Z. G. Simmons, 
The Simmons Co. 


MOTION PICTURE DIRECTORS’ ASSN. 
Chas. Giblyn, Selznick Enterprises. 


RETAIL HOUSE FURNISHERS. 
Geo. F. Clingman, Tobey Furn. Co.; John R. Clarke, 
Barker Bros. Co.; Geo. E. Helm, King Mantel & Furn. 
Co.; Leonard Shearer, Paine Furniture Co.; J. Wade Mc- 
Gowin, John Wanamaker. 


SILK ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
Horace B. Cheney, Cheney Bros. 


STOVE MANUFACTURERS. 
W. P. Barbour, Detroit Stove Works; E. G. Weir, Est. of 
P. D. Beckwith. 


TRADE JOURNALS. 
C. R. Clifford, The Upholsterer and Interior Decorator; 
Henry W. Frohne, Good Furniture Magazine. 


UPHOLSTERY MANUFACTURERS. 
W. E. Rosenthal; John W. Snowden, Stead & Miller Co.; 
Geo. A. Bomann, J. H. Thorp & Co.; H. A. Witcombe, 
Witcombe, McGeachin & Co.; Lester W. Bond, Berbecker 
& Rowland Mfg. Co. 


WALL FABRIC MANUFACTURERS. 
Geo. E. Prentiss, Standard Oil Cloth Co. 


WALL-PAPER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION. 
Henry Burn, Robert Graves Co.; H. M. Heston, M. H. 
Birge & Sons Co.; Albert E. Lyons, Allen-Higgins Wall- 
paper Co.; A. C. Knight, Gledhill Wallpaper Co. 


ART MUSEUMS, SCHOOLS AND SOCIETIES. 

Miss Leila Mechlin, American Federation of Arts; F. A. 
Lucas, American Museum of Natural History; H. V. B. 
Magonigle and Wm. Laurel Harris, Architectural League 
of New York; C. Victor Twiss, Art in Trades Club of 
New York; Clarence L. Law, Illumination Engineering 
Society; Henry W. Kent, Metropolitan Museum of Art; 
Kenyon Cox, National Mural Painters’ Society; Herbert 
Adams, National Sculptors’ Society; Francis C. Jones, Na- 
tional Academy of Design; John G. Agar, National Arts 
Club; Frank Alvah Parsons, School of Fine and Applied 
Art; James Parton Haney, Director of Art in High 
Schools of New York City; Mrs. Cyrus E. Perkins, Art 
Chairman, National Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


CARPET ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


Alex. Cook, Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co.; Giles Whiting, 
Persian Rug Manufactory. 





See reference to this illustration on the opposite page. The 
Noah’s ark draperies are a Thorp cretonne. 
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FRAMED PICTURE MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 
Nathan Ullman, Ullman Mfg. Co.; Joseph Simon, J. W. 
Gillis Co. 

FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS. 
Ralph W. Taylor, Atlas Furniture Co.; William H. Gay, 
Berkey & Gay Furniture Co.; C. J. Landberg, Co-operative 
Furniture Co.; Chas. R. Sligh, Sligh Furniture Co.; C. H. 
Burt, Burt Bros.; J. A. Conrey, Conrey-Davis Mfg. Co.; 
S. Karpen, S. Karpen & Bros.; Embury Palmer, Palmer 
& Embury Mfg. Co.; Irvine J. Kittinger, Kittinger Fur- 
niture Co.; A. L. Lougee, Heywood Bros. and Wake- 


field Co. 


LACE CURTAIN MANUFACTURERS. 
Wm. L. Turner, Quaker Lace Co.; Charles Kroll, Pow- 
drell Mfg. Co.; M. E. Wormser, Emden & Wormser. 
LIGHTING FIXTURE MANUFACTURERS. 
L. Livingston, Ed. F. Caldwell & Co.; J. E. Levor, Petten- 
gill-Andrews Co.; Victor S. Pearlman, Victor S. Pearl- 
man Co. 

The association will be recalled as the organization 
which sprung from the Home Betterment Movement, 
started at the Hotel Astor, this city, April 17, 1917. 

When the war is ended there will be much for this 
association to accomplish, not only in the wholesale 
but the retail trade, and we strongly recommend our 
readers to allow us to present their names for mem- 
bership. 

While the association has for its principal object 
the betterment of art in the home and the stimulation 
of a greater appreciation and a greater demand for 
good furnishings, it would also deal with such measures 
as the Revenue Bill now before Congress. When the 
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manufacturers, importers, retailers and the decorators 
awakened to the seriousness of this measure and 
wished to meet and present their views to the Senate, 
they had no organization to act for them. It is to be 
hoped that the National Association will be fully or- 
ganized in the near future. 

Copy of the constitution will be sent to any who 
are interested; address this office. 





RYER & CASHEL’S OFFERINGS. 

HE line of art silk curtains shown by Ryer & 

Cashel has been greatly enlarged for this season. 
They are shown in plain, figured and centered patterns. 

Silk and mercerized curtains with table-covers and 
piano scarfs to match are offered in twelve different 
color combinations. Table scarfs which have been a 
feature of this line for some time are made up in 
velours, damask and tapestry, with and without tinsel 
borders. Tapestry table-covers are offered in many 
verdure and allover patterns. 

A number of poplin curtains has been added to the 
line which is offered in a large range of colors. The 
new sunfast curtains and piece goods contain many 
new patterns and a large assortment of colors. The 
couch-cover line is very large, many new patterns hav- 
ing been added recently. 

I’, W. Plummer is now connected with Ryer & 
Cashel and will represent the firm between Denver and 


San Francisco. 








A nursery with pictorial walls. 








OBITUARY 


REG E 
JOHN KRODER. 


OHN KRODER, one of the pioneers in the manu- 
facture of wood drapery fixtures, died at his Sum- 
mer home in Long Branch, N. J., September 28. 

Mr. Kroder, who was sixty-three years old at the 
time of his death, was born abroad and came to this 
country when a boy, and soon engaged in the produc- 
tion of wood-pole fixtures, in 1882 the firm being in- 
corporated under the name of The John Kroder Co. 
This concern was in 1898 consolidated with the Henry 
Reubel Co. under the name of the John Kroder & 
Henry Reubel Co. 

Since the consolidation the concern has established 
a large plant in Brooklyn and built up an extensive 
business in the manufacture of upholstery hardware. 
There will be no change in the conduct of the business 
which has long been under the management of George 
Kroder, the son of the deceased, and Henry Reubel, 
his son-in-law. 

Funeral services were conducted at his residence, 
65 Central Park West, on October 2, and he was buried 
in the Lutheran Cemetery the following day. He is 
survived by his widow, three daughters, and his son, 
George, mentioned above. 





A NEW LINK. 

VERYBODY is glad to see a friendly visitor. 
There recently came to the editorial desk a bright 
little four-page folder, being No. 2, Vol. 1, of the 
Ouaker Visitor, published in the interests of retail 
buyers and salesmen by the Quaker Lace Co., Phila- 
delphia. The little paper is illustrated with fine half- 
tone cuts, and the text is interesting and educational. 
We would suggest that those who have not re- 
ceived a copy should communicate with the Quaker 

Lace Co., in order that they may do so. 


YOUR SHARE OF $8,000,000,000. 

HE Revenue Act recently passed by Congress is 

expected to produce $8,000,000,000. This means 
a tax on the average of more than $76 for every man, 
woman and child in America. The average per family 
is nearly $340. 

In many businesses taxes will be one of the largest 
items of expense. It is of the utmost importance, 
therefore, that every concern in business, large or 
small, whether corporation, partnership or individual, 
shall maintain an exact record of its receipts and ex- 
penses, in other words, keep accurate accounts. 

Because of the large amounts to be collected, the 

sureau of Internal Revenue will be compelled to check 
the income tax returns filed by taxpayers more closely 
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than heretofore. The retail merchant who is able to 
place before the Internal Revenue Inspector book rec- 
ords showing exactly how he arrived at his statement 
of net income will greatly facilitate the Government’s 
task of collecting the war revenue and save himself 
annoyance and expense. 





CHANGES OF SALESMEN 





A. H. Thomas is now showing the lines of S. W. 
Heim & Co. in the Middle West. Mr. Thomas was 
previously associated with the salesforces of H. F. 
Meyer & Co., Haughton & Lee and Titus Blatter & Co. 

E. R. Jones is now representing E. C. Carter & 
son in New York State and Canada. W. L. Lanahan 
is anew addition to the salesforce representing them on 
special-order work. 

E. E. Lackey, who formerly represented George 
H. Hees Son & Co. in the Canadian Northwest, is now 
representing Daly & Morin, Montreal, with headquar- 
ters in Winnipeg, covering the territory formerly cov- 
ered by John Perry. 

The complete lines of drapery and upholstery 
fabrics of the Philadelphia Tapestry Mills are being 
shown by R. W. Waterston, at his headquarters in the 
Republic Building, Chicago. Only the upholstery 
goods were shown here previously. In addition to his 
regular field Mr. Waterston will hereafter cover the 
Northwestern territory. 





PERSONALS 





NEUMAIER—The friends of Eugene Neumaier, 
who was confined to his home with illness for nine 
weeks, will be glad to learn of his complete recovery. 
Mr. Neumaier returned to his duties about October 1. 

BroMLEY—John Bromley, registered in the Fourth 
Class, has gone to the Officers’ Training Camp, Camp 
Taylor, Louisville. This is the third son of Joseph 
sromley in the service. Joseph Jr is already in 
France on the fighting line. Charles is “somewhere” 
in the marine service. 

GARABALDI—E-mile Garabaldi, one of the Clifford 
& Lawton staff who is now at the front, writes an in- 
teresting letter and winds up by saying that he recog- 
nizes in the bags that some of the boys are carrying, 
especially those leaving the hospital, those made of 
cretonne furnished by the Red Cross Upholstery Unit. 

3ELL—The sympathy of his many friends are ex- 
tended to Edward H. Bell, of the Jordan Marsh Co., 
in the loss of his son, the latter part of last month, from 
pneumonia following an attack of influenza. Death oc- 
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curred at a time when Mr. Bell himself was confined 
to the house and his wife was also ill and in bed. The 
young man was in the prime of life and was one of the 
many victims of the epidemic that has been especially 
fatal in New England. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 








Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





BUYER for upholsteries, draperies and furniture will be open 
for position about November 1. Twelve years in previous 
position in large department store. West or Middle West 
preferred. Address “Alert,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—A competent and experienced man to take charge 
of buying and selling wall-paper and frescoing. Old estab- 
lished, successful business in Middle West. Population 150,000. 
Address “Decorating,” care The Upholsterer. 
AN EXPERIENCED WOMAN would like a position as fore- 
woman in an upholstery workroom. Have decorative and 
department store experience. Address “Forewoman,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED POSITION-—Man with executive ability as sales- 
man or assistant buyer, fifteen years in drapery fabric lines, 
wholesale, is open for change. New York and vicinity. Ad- 
dress “Ability,” care The Upholsterer. 
AUSTRALIAN SELLING AGENT, twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience with upholsterers, cabinet makers and carpet, cur- 
tain and furnishing trades, open to represent American manu- 
facturer. Address “Australian,” care The Upholsterer. 





The big guns at the front are mount- 
ed on money. Don’t forget that! 
And they will hold the enemy back 
only so long as their foundations 
last. Don’t forget that! 


This war cannot be carried on on loyal senti- 
ment and armchair strategy. It has got to be 
carried on with big armies, powerful guns and 


everything guns and armies need for continued 
action. 


War Savings Stamps will furnish the money 
provided you retailers enlist your salesforce at 
full power to sell the stamps. 


Some of you have more salespeople at your 
command than a regimental commander has 
fighting men. Just think a moment of the 
selling power of a store as big as that. Just 
think of the stamps it could sell if it worked 
only 15 minutesaday. And the smaller stores 
can do as well in proportion. 


Put ina Thrift Stamp Department today if 
you haven't already done so. And then push 
the stamps! 
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PIONEER DIVISION 

National War Savings Committee 
I Binet Sr the 51 Chambers Street, New York 

— BY THE Space donated by 
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“T saw it in THE UPHOLSTERER” 
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